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INTRODUCTION. 


r. 

I OSEPH MAZZINI was bom at Genoa in 1805 , 
J he was a fanght, precocious, gentle boy, developing 
into a sentimental lad, who in the intensity of his 
patnobsm wore black for his countiy’s woes He was a 
'Student by nature, and when little more than twenty was 
a contnbutor to the Antalogia, the leading Italian maga- 
zine. The Romantic school, led by Manzoni, Was carrying 
all before it. With its liberalism, its revolt agamst mles, 
its aspirations for a freer life, he was in fiill sympathy 
But the movement bdonged, he said, to the individualist 
school. It had no sense of national or personal mission, 
and therefore could not found a new literature or satisfy 
spintual needs His cntiques in the Anfoiogta marked 
an epoch in Itahan thought Italian literature he laid 
.down, must concern itself with the revival of national 
life,, and with him Romanticism became intensely 
patriotic and radical “ The essence of the new htera- 
ture" to him was "a thought that spoke of country and 
resurrection and glory " The true Romanricists, he said, 
“wish to give Italy an onginal national literature, which 
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shall eloquently interpret the ideas and needs of the 
social movement ” 

Mazzim’s articles soon marked him in the eyes of 
the Government as a dangerous man The Anlologta 
refused to take his contributions, and two literaiy papers 
which he helped to found were suppressed Mazzini 
despaired of a true Italian literature in the absence of 
free national life , he reluctantly gave up the literary and 
scientific career which he had planned for himself, and 
threw himself into active political agitation Early 
suspected and persecuted by the Government of Pied- 
mont, Mazzini had been, in spite of a disingenuous 
defence, impnsoned In the fortress of Savona the 
young conspirator of twenty-five thought out bis revolu- 
tionary scheme 1 he Carbonaro Revolution of 183 r had 
failed,* largely, so ran Mazzini’s criticism, because its 
leaders were men of small capacity and originality, 
selected more because of their years and respectability 
than for better claims They were men with little real 
heart in their cause, afraid of responsibility, tender to 
the abuses of the existing social system , and being des- 
titute of generous or creative ideas, they were contented 
with pditical patching, and ready to bow to any man or 
system Hrat promised to relieve the crying evils of the 
moment sHenco the Carbonan had no programme 
ejond the Verthrow of the existing despotic Govern- 
ments, no social outlook beyond industrial freedom and 
* See Appendix 
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a presentable system of law and education Their action 
in, the recent revolution had been spasmodic, objectless, 
ineffective A revolution needed leaders with a con- 
fidence and energy that they did not possess It was 
time for a new organisation, more m touch with the age^ 
with new men to carry out the new ideas “Set the 
' young," he said, “ to lead the revolution, make them feel 
they have a noble part to play, fire them with praise, 
give them the word of power, then hurl them on the 
Austrians ’’ Young Italy, as he called the new associa- 
tion, was, like the Carbonan, to be a secret society, 
otherwise it would have had no chance of life under 
despotic Governments But it was to be much more 
than a conspiracy; it should rather be a great educa- 
tional agency Its members were to act, not as the 
Carbonan, from blind obedience to orders, but &om 
conviction of their pohtical beliefs It had a definite 
policy, not only the freeing of Italy from Austnan and 
native tyrants, but the material and intellectual and social 
uplifting of the masses Young Italy was to be a moral 
power, with the faith and brotherliness of a fresh and 
real religious body There was somethmg m it of the 
smug and fantastic, but it was a noble and danng con- 
ception Mazzmi was young, poor, an exile (he had 
'been 'released from pnson), but “all great national 
deeds," he believed, “begin with unknown men of the 
people"” He had already a considerable following in 
Genoa, owing, 'as the Governor confessed, to his “purity 
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of character and rare ability” And when, from his 
press at Marseilles, he circulated his writings broadcast 
through Italy, the new school rapidly supplanted Car- 
bonansm, and its broad, hoivever nebulous, doctnne^ 
Its vision of unhmited social redemption and a glorious 
part reserved to Italy, the passionate and intolerant 
dogmatism of the young revolutionist himself, fired the 
vague impatience of the mass of thinking Italians 
To Young Italy, sentimentalist, impulsive, wanting m 
resolution and persistency, Maraim preached action 
The new movement must above all be strenuous, there 
must be no more fitful, ill-prcpared, ill-sustained insur- 
rection And there must be unity , the revolution of 
1831 had been killed off in detail It ivas an old story 
in Italy , each coterie had got some fragment of the 
common flag and vaunted it for the whole. Lastly, the 
revolution must know its own mmd, the eflSciency of a 
society depended on the definiteness of its aim, and no 
honest patriot would rouse revolt unless he saw clearly 
whither it would tend It was useless to tell the mawc 
to attack the Austrians, unless they felt that national 
freedom would heal their suffenngs “ The people have 
come by sad experience to look on revolutions ns Dead- 
Sea fruit 1 hey have found an aristocracy of money in 
the place of one of blood , they have listened to pedantic 
questions of legality, while they wanted bread and 
political rights ” If liberals wished to have the masses 
on ihctr side, they must boldly avow that they are work- 
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ing for them “ Tell them you will free them from the 
tyranny of pnnceSj from the insults of officials, from the 
oppression of the privileged and nch then, and only 
theti, when the masses begin to stw, pomt to Lombardy, 
and preach war on the Austrians." 

But It was not enough to promise bread; the revolu- 
tion 'must satisfy a nobler thirst It must be a religion ; 
"for we have not the Austrians only to fight, we have 
our own dissensions and vices, the impatience and hope- 
lessness that come of servitude " Passionately Mazzmi 
appealed to literary men to devote themselves to practical 
work, to bring literature to the people, to tell them of 
their history in books, almanacks, secret pamphlets 
“-Emanapate the intellect, in the name of your country 
and your own glory, march ” And before them he held 
the vision of a new Italy, realising as no other nation did, 
the ideal of a highly-oiganised, democratic state, free 
from diplomatic entanglements, ruled on bold and noble 
lines m the interests of the mass of the people. Italy 
would imtiate a new hfe among the nations of Europe, 
by giving the pnnciple of authonty its rightful and 
democratic basis Rome, which seemed destined hy 
Providence to be exempt from the decay that came to 
other cities, would for a third time be the world’s teacher, 
and from her would come the doctrine of love, which 
would reconcile Roman justice with Christian sacrifice 
, .The Italy tliat was to be must be repubhcan and in- 
divisible. The royalists of Piedmont, possibly even in ' 
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the other states, might be willing to attack Austna The 
advantages that a royal leader would bring were obvious— 
the standing armies, the treasure, the comparative absence 
of diplomatic difficulties But these might be more than 
neutralized by the jealousies that acre sure to break out 
among the Italian princes And there were more funda- 
mental objections to a royalist movement Even though 
in time of war the princes might be obliged to buy their 
subjects’ support with constitutional liberties, the social 
fabric would remain as before, with its bureaucracy and 
police, and noble and clerical oppression The history 
and circumstences of Italy aU pointed, he believed, to 
a republic All her traditions, all her grand memories, 
were republican She had, except in Piedmont, no 
monarchical elements, no powerful and respected ans- 
tocracy, no monarchy beloved by all the provinces 
Mazzim saw in the republic (he was willing to drop the 
name, so long as it was there in substance), the ideal 
commonwealth, where pnvil^ was forbidden, where no 
class or individual was left to want, where the expenses 
of government were reduced to a minimum, where the 
tendency of institutions was towards the improvement of 
the most numerous and poorest class, where the principle 
of association was encouraged, and the extension of 
education opened an infinite vista of progress With 
such a vision before their eyes, the people, he believed, 
would nse in mass to expel the Austnans Mazzim 
always had before him the example of the Spanish war of 
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- liberation - The standing armies might be swept into the 
movment, but the burden of the war must be borne by 
volunteers. Much of Italy was admirably adapted for 
guehlla lighting— the Alps and Apennmes, the Lombard 
plain with its network of canals Austria could not stand, 

' he thought, before the strength of twenty-five millions of 
men, however undisciplined 
Even dearer to Mazzini than the republic was Itahan 
unity. " There were few as yet who dared to believe in 
'its' possibility. Provincial life, in spite of Napoleon’s 
ceiihahzation, was still strong; piovmaal animosities, 
though on the wane, were too deeply rooted to disappear 
in one generation Italy was dmded into eight distinct 

- slates, with very varymg traditions and customs and 
laws There was little in common between the sedate 
Piedmontese and the pleasure-loving Venetian, between 
the vivacious Neapolitan and the grave Sicilian The 
Piedmontese spoke a dialect unintelligible to the 
Test of Italy , Naples and Sicily had their independent 
life and problems, and as yet only at mtervals showed 
mterest for the concerns of North and Centre Cus- 
toms’ hnes obstructed the commerce of one state with 
another Each capital rejoiced in its little court, and 
dung jealously to metropolitan prestige. The armies 
were attached each to its prince, and fdt little loyalty 
to Italy. .The Papacy was irreconcilably hostile to a 
grrat Italian state The House of Savoy, though it 

" might fix its eyes on a North Italian kingdom, had no 
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thoughts or fusion with the Centre end South It wns 
Maaini’s faith that made an united Italy iJossiUe Only 
by unity, he believed, could Italy become strong and 
democratic , only when Rome became the capital, could 
she hold her place among the nations of Europe, and 
teach a nobler ideal of government and purer laws 
Italy, then, such was his creed, must be regenerated, 
not by constitutional reform, which would preserve the 
monarchy and papacy, but by a social revolution, tender 
indeed to the nghts of property, and carefully eschewing 
revenge and, if possible, violence, but which would Icaie 
no place for throne or aristocracy, and whose ultimate 
object would be the raising of the masses To elTccl her 
own salvation, Italy must not only drive out the Austrians, 
but abolish all internal divisions, and howcier tender to 
local liberties and provinaal individuality, must be not a 
federation of independent governments, but one united 
state And to prepare the ground for the inevitable war 
with Austria and the downfall of the native thrones, a 
great secret soaety must permeate all Italian life 
His mshnet told him that the national movement 
must find its chief strength m Piedmont, where Charles 
Albert had recently ascended the throne Mazzini 
published a letter to the kmg, appealing to him to lead 
the national cause He could not altogether escape the 
fescmation which Charles Albert exercised over the 
liberals, ambition at least might make the king ally 
himself to .the nation, and he recognised the part 
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that the House of Savo7 might play for the liberties of 
, Italy. ' But, the letter (which was probably only half 
sincere) resulted m an edict bannmg the wnter, and 
Mazzitn turned his hopes to insurrection IVhatever 
chance of success the tevolt may have had, small pro- 
bably at the best, was lost by delay The Govem- 
, ment quietly unravelled the plot, and a reign of savagery 
succeeded Partly to punish the king, partly to restore 
the courage of his party, Mazzini resolved on a second 
attempt In the autumn of 1833 he oiganised from 
.'Switzerland an irruption into Savoy About 700 Italians, 
.French, Swiss, and Poles were collected, but delay 
(through no fault of Mazzmi) again wrecked the slender 
chances of success Mazsim broke down with weanness 
■and excitement, and alter some desultory lighting the 
little army disbanded. 

For three years Massini hved in Switzerland, more or 
less in hiding, but strenuously defending in the press 
the cause of the refugees * In 1837 he came to Eng- 
land Discouraged] petulant, impractical, half-starved, 
he had alienated his best fnends, and was absorbed m 
earning a poor livelihood by writing articles for the 
'English reviews Slowly, as England became his 
“second home,” and the struggle for existence was 
‘ lightened by the love and help of his new English fnends, 
he rffiumed his old activity, now organising a school for 

, * To thu penod belong the oitides on the QnesUon of llie Exiles, 

- f 229 el sif, ' 
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the Italian organ-bays in London, now enlisting English 
sympathy for Italy, or pictang up again the threads of con- 
spiracy Mazsim’s real work was beginning now to tell 
His attempts at revolt had ended in ndiculous collapse, 
but his writings were creating the new spint that was to 
make Italy But despite Mazam’s warnings it shll showed 
Itself m spasmodic disconnected nsmgs, the most noted 
of which was the attempt of the Venetian Bandieras to 
rouse the revolution in Calabna The episode has a 
shameful interest for Us Mazzim’s letters were opened 
in the English post-office and their contents communi- 
cated to the Neapolitan government Lord Aberdeen 
in the Lords, and Sir J Graham m the Commons, denied 
the facts with effrontery, but they were proved to a Com- 
mittee of the two Houses , and Carlyle’s indignant protest 
voiced the disgust that was felt at the whole disgraceful 
business Sir John Graham raked up the old charge 
that Marzini encouraged assassination, but was com- 
pelled publicl) to retract 

• The nobility and pathos of the Bandiera rising had an 
immense effect in Italy It showed the volcanic forces 
that were working beneath the surface, and woke the 
cas) going from thar dreams Revolt against the tyranny 
of the Bourbons and a national attack on Austria were 
now only a question of time But the inspiration of the 
moicmcnt no longer came mainly from Mazzim Till 
now the democrats, however fitfully, had been alone in 
upholding the flag of Italian unity and freedom But 
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afifir |Iie publtcaimn of Giolicrtrs ''Primacj' of the 
Italians” in 1843, had to confront an immense 
vaveof nationalist consenatism that snept through tlvc 
country. Pradent men who revolted from the useless 
bloodshed of the petty revolts; sensitive men who 
flinched from preaching to the people a gospel of sacrifice 
and martyrdom; all who shrank from sullying their 
respectability b) contact with the democrats; the 
orthodox, who feared thcrationahst elements m Maraini’s 
Inching; the comcnbonal, who resented its small re- 
spect for social considerations; Italian humour, repelled 
by the fantastic sentimentalism of many of his disciples > 
the cowardice, tliat sought the shelter of throne and 
church ; the bet of Italian common-sense and the worst 
of Italian mediocrity —all swelled the growing tide of 
the “ Moderate" party. Though Giobcrtt looked to the 
Papacy to redeem Italy, the practical effect of the Mo- 
derate movement was to turn the eye of half the land 
to Charles .Albert for leadership m the coming struggle 
Painfully and doubtfully the scruple-tortured, vacillating 
king was freeing liimself from the influence of the Jesuits 
and rcactionatics, and hmtmg not darkly at the coming 
war, when the accesion of Pio Nono to the Papacy 
unloosed the flood-gates. Pio we, in his feeble way, a 
reformer ; and the Italians, prcp.ared by Gioberti, credited 
him with capacities and aspirations far beyond his timid 
reach, and hailed m him the Messiah of free and re- 
fohm^ Italy Two years followed of agitation and reform , 
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Naples, Piedmont, Tu-ican), Rome, olitamul fretdom 
of the press, a national guard, rcprestnlatiu* msliuitions 
In the spring of 1848 the Atistnan prminces ro% drove 
out the gamsons from the citite and himmid them in 
the Quadrilateral Tlic native princes had to choose lie 
tween joining in the struggle or forfeiting their thrones , 
and not only Charles Albert, but the King of Naplcv 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, even 111 a uay the 
Pope, had to send their armies to the war The King of 
Naples soon withdrew hts troops to crush the hherals at 
home, the Pope showed himself less than halfhearted 
m the nation’s cause , and the brunt of the war fell on 
the Piedmontese In one pitched battle after another 
they defeated the Austnans lictwcen the Mmcio and 
Adige, and, but for Charles Albert’s menpabte general- 
ship, must have brought thenar to a speedy end Mean- 
while the political question was acute in Lombardy. 
Charles Albert and bis statesmen were loo bound by the 
conventions of diplomacy to thinh of aspiring to the king- 
dom of Italy But they vrcrc no less anxious to annex 
Lombardy, if not Venetia The Piedmontese Ministry 
and the Provisional Government of Lombardy had both 
promised that the pohtical future of the province should 
be left undecided till after the war. But they were only 
too willing to sunendef to the pressure that urged an 
early settlement To the repnbhcans this seemed, as it 
was, a breach of faith Mazzini, who had early arrived 
at Milan, had little confidence m the capacity of the 
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'' Goyanment, and small taste for a king’s war But 
he had promised to support Charles Albert so long as 
his ambitions made for the unity of Italy , at all events, 
the King was m Lombardy, and the best must be made 
of' it If domestic questions were postponed, he was 
prepared to give the Government loyal support, and dis- 
countenanced republican propaganda at Milan He 
would even have promoted the fusion of Lombardy 
with , Piedmont under the Savoy crown, if the King 
had promised to declare for the complete unity 
of It^y But when no undertaking was offered, 
and the Provisional Government decreed a plebis- 
cite to vote on the question of fusion,, he bitterly 
taunted them inth breaking their faith, and his organ 
hinted that the republicans were free to preach their 
creed again But bitter and factious as his language 
was, he would take no overt action that would divide 
the national forces in the face of the enemy Two 
months later came the sudden collapse of the war, a 
senes of crustung disasters drove the Piedmontese back 
to Milan, the city was cowardly surrendered, and an 
armistice concluded, which left the Austnans once more 
complete masters of Lombardy To Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, what was really blundermg and tmidity, appeared 
.dehberate treachery The "People’s War” was pro- 
daimed, and for a few weeks Ganbaldi’s volunteers, in 
whose ranks Mazzmi was serving as a pnvate, defied the 
Austrians in the hills by Lago Maggiore All through 
b 
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the winter Ma»im remained at Lugano, buoying him- 
self with the hope that another popular rising might 
compel the Austrians, hard hit by the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, to retire Meanwhile Tuscany and the Papal States 
were m full revolution The Pope had fled from Rome, 
a Provisional Government had been appointed, and 
opinion was rapidly heading for a republic Mawini 
used all his influence to encourage the republicans, and 
when the republic was proclaimed, he took his seat m 
the Roman Assembly For the first time he saw the 
“holy eternal Rome” of his life-long dream His ideal 
had become a fact Free from the priestly rule which 
had seduced her (iom her mission, the Rome of the 
republic would again preach the true religion, the gospel 
of social sympathy, which was to purify and remodel 
European politics A republic ruled by the wisest and 
best, with “God and the People” for its watchword, 
would be a school of virtue and love, and its members 
bound more closely to one anotlier, as the barriers of 
caste and rank disappeared, would multiply their forces 
for the common good Rome fell beneath the spell 
of the man who had such faith m her, and when the 
Piedmontese army was again crushed at Novara, and 
Austria was threatening Central Italy, the Romans made 
Mazzim one of the Triumvirs in whose hands the execu- 
tne power centred 

The short-hved Roman Republic makes one of the 
bnghtest spots m modem history The republic had 
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entered on the heritage of the long shameless mis- 
rule of the Popes, it had to rule an exliausted country, 
demoralised by the Oerce factions which had for half 
a generation terronsed it And yet it succeeded in 
wmning the love of the people, without severity or 
prescnption, solely by the high character of its rulers 
and parliament, and the wise legislation with which it 
sought to raise the country At first the republicans 
on principle were few 5 the majority were indifferent to 
forms of government, so long as they escaped from 
clerical rule But passive acceptance of the republic 
- was fast changing to enthusiasm. The bulk of the 
people, weary of the feebleness of the Moderates, and 
determined at any cost to have done with a priestly 
-government, readily turned to the republic as the one 
possible alternative Democratic and mildly socialistic 
* as It was. It had declared steadily for order, there had 
been some weakness, but no paltering with crime And 
many who had small love for a republic, accepted it as 
inevitable, or as the one possible mstrument of national 
revival In some country districts, indeed, the pnests 
kept discontent simmering, the army was uneasy, the 
cml service was corroded with disloyalty But the best 
of the peasants accepted with gratitude a government 
which freed them from the terrorism of the Papalist 
freebooters, the professional classes and moderate 
landed proprietors, from whose ranks came the majority 
of the Assembly, gave loyal support, the great majonty 


xix 
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of the national guards, the shopkeepers from whom they 
were drawn, the artisans of Romagna, loved the republic 
for Its own sake , and the proud populace of Rome, 
possessed with a new and fierce hatred of the priests, 
became the warmest enthusiasts for a rule which saved 
them from the Pope. 

Maazim can only claim to have continued what his pre- 
decessors had begun. But it was the glamour of his noble 
nature which more than anything else kept up the enthus- 
iasm of Rome, and saved it from a massacre of priests 
in the terrible days which followed Catholic Europe 
had decreed the republic’s downfall The Pope and 
Cardinal Antonelli were deaf to all appeals for modera- 
tion It became a race among the Catholic powers who 
should earn Pio Nono’s gratitude by being first at Rome 
Austria was threatening on the North, Naples and Spam 
on the South , and now the French republic, which had 
given Itself over bound to Louis Napoleon and the 
Cithohc reaction, landed its army at Cmta Vecchia 
The French were ipominiously defeated by an equal 
number of half-disciphncd Romans The ignoble ruses, 
to which they were not ashamed to sink, were no more 
successful and they had to sit down to a regular siege 
It was a hopeless struggle, but the Romans were none 
the less re.oUed to resist to the last Though provisions 
V ere runnng low, not a voice was raised for sunender 
The iwor ^,c without munnur the bombardment, the 
glowing scale, tj, the depreaation of the paper money, 
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and vented their wrath in blaspheming Pope and clergy, 
in whose name the French were killing its men and 
vitccking its homes. The defence was made with des- 
perate bravery ; for the flower of Italian heroism, noble 
and plebeian, had gathered to defend the capital of Italy, 
and it needed overwhelming force to break doivn the 
splendid defence The Gmcmment meanwhile was 
, worthy of the cause. It had preserved absolute quiet 
all through the siege ; the finances had been admirably 
managed, and though there was scarcity, there was no 
want The Triumvirs had won the respect of the people 
by their ceaseless, unpretending activity Mazrini was 
accessible to all,* living the life of the plainest atizen , 
wanting sometimes in promptitude and sternness, but 
unslacking in energy, fertile, perhaps too fertile, in sug- 
gestions, inspinng most who came near him with his 
hope and enthusiasm 

When the end came, Mazzim retired to Switzerland 
and then to England With the fall of Venice two 
months later the national struggle had ended for the 
time Royalists and repubbeans alike had failed, and 
the advance of the past three years seemed almost en- 
tirely lost Everywhere except in Piedmont, and to a 
limited extent in Tuscany, every vestige of the new 
liberties was swept away. The Austnans, the Pope, and 

* “Sadly for a riparros,” says Clough, who was in 

Rome at'thcume, " All honour to Ihee, thou noble Maznni,” he 
says in his Aumirs de Vyuge 
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King Ferdinand of Naples vied in the savagery with 
which they revenged themselves on the revolution. 
Only in Piedmont the young King Victor Emmanuel’s 
fidelity to his oath saved the constitution, and gradually 
prepared the materials for another struggle But the 
Piedmontese goverment was merciless to a republican 
agitation, and public opinion, supported it Mawim 
realised that the nationalist movement had passed into 
the hands of the rojalists, and though republican in 
theory as much as ever, he was willing to bow to the 
roa)onty and work with the royahsts, provided that the 
Piedmontese statesmen would declare frankly for a 
united Italy But Cavour, who was now Premier, be- 
longed in many respects to the old school, he and his 
king were preparing sooner or later to contest Lom- 
bardy and Venetia with Austna, but they distrusted 
popular forces, and as it was obvious that the little 
Piedmontese army was no match for Austria, now 
that Hungary was subdued, their poliey was to buy 
the support of Napoleon III But the Emperor had 
no desire to sec Italy united , it was too much opposed 
to the canons of French diplomacy , besides he dared 
not desert the Pope, and he hoped to make Tuscany a 
prmcipahtj for one of his family, and place Murat’s son 
on the throne of Naples Mazzira, despairing of Pied- 
mont, turned his hopes to the South Naples and Sicily 
were groaning under King "Bomba’s” ij-ranny, Mazzim 
knew the manlj fibre of the Sicilians, and hoped that 
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a revolutionary movement m the South might force 
the hands of the Piedmontese and compel them, how- 
ever unwillingly, to raise th6 flag of unity. The events of 
1859-60, fulfilled his forecast The French-Piedmontese 
alliance liad been completed The allies drove Austna 
out of Lombardy mth little difficultj-, when Napoleon’s 
tortuous policy snatched away half the fruits of vic- 
tory, and compelled Victor Emmanuel to' leave, Venetia 
to the Austrians Meanwhile the war had been the 
signal for a national rising throughout the Centre 
Mazzmi and his fnends, initiating or seconding the 
general feeling, had been uiging the Tuscans and Ro- 
magnuols to declare for umty under Victor Emman- 
uel , and Cavour accepted the new temtones that had 
offered themselves to the king Except Venetia and 
Rome, the whole of the North and Centre were united 
It ivas even possible that the king would break from 
Cavour’s influence, tear up the treaty of Villafranca, and 
make a fresh attempt to win Venetia But it was in vain 
that Maazmi attempted to save Nice and win Venetia by 
overthrowing Cavour Failing m this, the democrats 
looked as before to the South Garibaldi, landing at 
Marsala, made a tnumpba) progress through Sicily and 
Naples, and Cavour, whether willingly or. not, was com- 
pelled to accept the South of Italy for his master, at the 
same time studiously ignoring and insulting the man 
who had won it for him He succeeded, however, m 
, preventing the volunteers from freeing the Roman tern- 
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which has been responsible for her kter troubles, down 
to the blunders and bmtabties of her present rule It 
may.be, that had she nsen to the ideal of her greatest 
son, she 'might have been spared much of her present 
humiliabon. 


n. 

The popular conception of Maszini as a tyrannicide, 
' who sank the man m the conspirator, is as much a 
* tiavesty as such pictures usually are He was by in- 
stinct and training a student , the interests of his heart 
were literary and scientific His nature was womanly in 
' Its gentleness and purity, and though its tender melan- 
choly deepened into morbidness among the disappoint- 
ments and pnvations of exile, Us sincenty and nobleness 
and absolute disinterestedness won him the devotion, 
■ almost the adoration, of the men, and still more the 
. women, who were his fnends. His passionate love for 
his mbther never slackened dunng the seventeen years 
that he was parted from her. It was a sense of duty 
which took him into politics , he was a Puntan in his 
intense consaentiousness, a Puntan, too, in his inability 
to, see the other side of the question. He bad the com- 
bination of absolute faith in his own theories with deep 
personal humility that makes the prophet. His political 
beliefs were to him articles of faith that admitted no 
questioning hence he was dogmatic, intolerant, and. 
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though in after life he learnt to compromise, it was 
ahiays against tiic gram and «ith a half sense of wrong 
doing He was— apart from the imtalnht) ninth hr 
showed at times, and which may well lie pardoned to his 
misfortunes — a difficult man to irorL with It was very 

hard for him to subordinate himself to others , he could 
not dissociate the man from the pohiienn in those he 
came in contact with , wrong politics to him implied 
wrong morals, and thougli ready at any moment— 
especially in later life— to resign the glory and rewards 
to others, he was always critical of their actions and only 
too much obtruded the feeling lliat he and no other was 
the true prophet There was just something a little 
theatneal in his nature, too much self-consciousness that 
he represented great principles in the politics of Europe, 
and a tendency to exaggerate the importance of cicry 
little association he helped to found 
Was he a practical statesman? In the smaller politics 
of the moment, hardly With all his energy. Ins en- 
thusiasm for details, he somehow did not make things 
march He had little sense of proportioning means to 
ends His trustful nature made him often a bad judge 
of men, and again and again he was the dupe of the 
pohee-spy Not one of his conspiracies succeeded m 
their immediate results But the history of the Roman 
Repubhc showed that he possessed many of the finest 
ta^ of Uie administrator, and h.s clear grasp of pnnciplts 
and his candid and loyal character more Oian made 
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amends for his lad: of some of the technique of the 
station and diplomatist 

’And when passing from the more momentary and ad- 
-ministrative aspect of the statesman, we judge him by 
his grasp of contemporary politics, there is periiaps no 
statesman of modern times who can stand beside him 
jNo one saw as he did the defects of the liberal move- 
ment which began with the French Revolution, he 
recognised as clearly as Carlyle did, how contrary to 
human nature were the doctrines of the old economists, 
he saw, as Carlyle did not, that the social movement 
which was coming must harmomse with hberty and 
democracy His analysis of mdustnal facts may have 
been vague and indefinite, but his mam pnnciples of 
reform are coming to be axiomatic No one* too, saw 
as he did what a ruling force m modem pohtics the 
principle of nahonality was to be , and despite defects, 
'his remains perhaps the truest statement of the problem 
Which is still at the root of international pohtics 

But It IS as a political thinker that Mazsim is greatest 
' He was more of the prophet than the philosopher He 
was too loose a thinker to be a successful framer of a 
political system He was essentially a moralist^ and it 
IS when stating the ethical pnnciples that underhe 
political and social life, that his writings are most 
valuable The essay on “ Interests and Pnnciples ’ * 
(wntten for "La Jeune Suisse” in 1836) is Mazzini's 

* ietseq. 
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defence for confining himself to abstract principles 
to the comparative neglect of practical politics His 
cntics complained that people in want of bread will not 
be interested in philosophy His ansner is The mere 
talk about material interests will never produce any great 
change It has been tried inFrance and found wanting 
It obviously does not appeal to the rich, for reform will 
not improve their material position It is equally power- 
less to rouse the poor , the leaders in an agitation know 
well enough that they have nothing to gain personally, 
that rather they will have persecution, or, under a des- 
pohsm, may-he death Still less will the masses face 
privation or the scaffold, unless they have some great 
pnnaple to give them enthusiasm A constitutional 
opposition, or a labour movement, unless it is based on 
some inspinng belief, will never lead to any permanent 
result The evils are apparent enough, and the need 
of remedy confessed, but the mere intellectual conviction 
IS not enough Moreover, political reform is useless 
unless it touches the hearts of the people True indeed 
that no moral reform is of any value unless it leads to 
economic reform, but the latter must always depend on 
the former Every great revolution is the work of a 
principle, that is, the common recognition of some 
great truth We must have some pnnciple to recon- 
cile the opposing interests of different classes, to talk 
of liberty while wealth is centred in a few hands is 
cnie irony Now, this reconciling pnnciple can only 
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come froin' a sense of duty, expressed m the wilbng- 
._ness to sacrifice individual or class interests to the 
commonweal 

, ''Throw yourselves into politics with all your strength, 
the burden of Mazzim’s teaching, because your duty 
to your fellow-men constrams you We must forget our 
'own mterests; our motto must be Duties not Rights. 
Maami of course did not mean that men have no nghts ; 
but -he was not building up a complete philosophy, to 
him men’s motives were of more importance than the 
abstract perfection of pohhcal systems , and in preaching 
the gospel of Duty he was thinkmg of the spirit m which 
"pohtics should be approached He had the genius to see 
'that men requue unselfish mohves to stir them to strong 
action, that they will never rise above themselves except 
'for a great and good cause, that it is only some sacred 
idea which goes to the souls of men that will rouse 
, them to acdon that means the loss of ease or home or 
' life. If we could convmce ourselves that we are doing 
God’s work, if we made “ God wills it” the motto of our 
crusade, we should never doubt that right will conquer, 
, we should lose our feebleness in the passion of en- 
. Ihusiasm If, on the other hand, men are thinking of 
. their own nghts, they will neglect the nghts of others, 
and there will be endless strife. Brought up in a 
' Catholic country, he had a Catholic’s craving for unity 
- of belief, he was saddened and sickened by the con- 
filer of the'cenlury; he did not see how, out of this 
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very clash of creeds and struggle of opinions, comes 
progress 

Society must then be built on a religious sense of 
obhgahon The problem was how to create a religious 
faith in democracy Revolutions had failed because the 
belief in it was weak The deadness came from this, as he 
explains in “ Faith and the Future,” * that the democratic 
party took its teaching from the Great Revolution, and 
whatever value its doctnnes may have had in their day, 
the time had come for more positive teaching The 
Revolution had done Its work, it had taught men their 
rights, had guarded them from the injustice of bad 
laws and customs, and left them, m theory at least, free 
to act But It had not attempted to give direction to 
action, and enthusiasm was impossible where there was 
no clear end in view The social working of the com- 
muraty was left without guidance, the efforts of different 
sections neutrahsed one another, and there was no room 
for progress Liberty had failed, liecause left to itself 
without reference to a directing principle, it led to 
industnal anarchy, and the crushing out of the weakest 
Fraternity was a mere vague sentiment The present 
day wanted a new keynote, and that would be found in 
the principle of association Associated effort implied 
community of aim, and that made progress possible 
Association, however, must be democratic and free 
Free associations of workmen would come in time to 

• lafra, p 25 et lej 
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^^plant the capilaW It'ii difficult to say trhether 
Maaimwas a. Socialist He himself disclaimed being 
on^from dislike of the French Socialism of his dayj 
^ fte Soaalism of Fourier and Proudhon. . But his rather 
‘ rague economic speculations had much m common uiih 
‘ later Sodahsm, and his big conception of the function 
of the stale as the moderator and organiser of the na- 
;.t[onal forces, gives him strong affinities with that school 
He detested the Iaisse^fa^re conception. The nation, as 
^the wider association of all the citizens, was bound to 
, use the strength of all for the good of all, and especially 
of those who most needed its protection And though 
'as a moralist he trusted less m compulsion than m volun- 
tary submission to the common good, he was not tender 
(to class interests, when they conflicted with the common 
w^' The whole association of free citizens under one 
govOTment formed the nation The nation was a moral 
tihtity, only existing m reality where the education and 
physical well-being of all the citizens was provided for. 
The lumts of each nation were marked out by geography 
and history, and each had its divinely appointed task 
to fulfil for the general progress of the race Mazzmi 
perhaps laid too much stress on the physical condi- 
tions.of nationahty, he did not entirely realise that its 
'Only true teis lies in the free desire of a people to 
, unite themselves into one community, still less did he 
‘ ®*^tempt to s 61 ve the subtler shadings of nationahty into 
, federation mid home rule But his merit is that he 
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recognised that nationality must have a spiritual basis, 
that the Bismarckian theory, founding nationality on 
race alone, is essentially opposed to democracy, that 
European pohtics can only acquire sohdity when states 
and nationalities are coterminous His doctnne of the 
mission of the nahon, as of the individual, its duty to 
the human race, its obligation to work out its oivn con- 
tribution to the solution of human problems, his indig- 
nation at the Manchester school of isolation, made his 
theory of international politics a dignified and noble one. 

Maznm's own words may be applied to himself “ The 
men of revolution may be deceived as to remedies, may 
promise too much in the immediate future, and sub- 
stitute their own ideas for the common-sense of the 
masses, but they mil never produce grave disorders in 
society They lake Iheir stand on principles, they care 
little for tactics, they trust to truth alone They make 
infinite small mistakes, but they redeem them by preach- 
ing general maxims, which sooner or later are found to 
be of saiing value " 



INTERESTS AND PRINCIPLES. 

I 

Jemtary 6 tli, 1836 

T here is a charge too often brought against those 
who, like us, love to dwell on political general- 
ities, and insist at length on principles, the 
charge, that we pay little attention to matenal interests, 
that we are apt to sacrifice or neglect fads for what 
they are pleased to call abstrad tkmtis 
We are told “ You ate dreamers. What use to us are 

^ \ 

all your discussions about pnnciples which can only 
mature slowly, and which you can only address to a 
small nunonty of intellects ? At the present moment we 
want facts, and facts alone Come down from the lof^ 
sphere where we are not disposed to follow you, to die 
'firm ground of practical work Leave generahties, 

> 'descend to particulars Speak of what we can see, and 
what IS palpable to the senses Face the question of 
' material mterests, would you forsooth profess to make 
the masses 'progress by virtue of mere abstractions? 
Yonder are people dying for lack of food, men who 
are hungry and athirst, men who have not wherewith to 
^clothe themselves m winter All your theories of a , 
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social polity, of Humanity, of a unifying and religious 
faith, Mill never renew their strength, never clothe their 
nakedness Proclaim those needs openly Teach the 
proletanat its nghts Uncloak one by one the crimes, 
the injustice, the infamy of our rulers Denounce every 
act of authonty that mjures any interest whatever, that 
infringes a single right Fight, Fight Shout Liberty 
in the ears of the People Revolt is the principle of 
the century Then guide it In the stormy atmosphere 
that surrounds us, amid the political tempest that pursues 
and presses upon us on all sides, do not cheat yourseli es 
into thinking that your message of peace, your weak 
speech of religion and love, will be heeded Let the 
Future and its Faith alone The Present demands all 
out thought Consecrate yourselves to it, and do not 
come and weary us with your mysticism and spiritualistic 
beliefs ” 

They who speak thus are convinced that it is enough 
to crush us if they call us dreamers 

And nevertheless those very men are attacked by dis- 
couragement , they are silent, or if they speak, tliey curse 
A hundred times they hive tliought to achieve their 
purpose, as often have they been compelled to start 
afresh All they say has been already said, all they 
do has been already done, — ^but never to any purpose 
All the wat of criticism, all the opposition of itiail and 
of practical reform that they wge on us to-day has been 
experimented to the uttermost in France And where is 
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France to-day? She has fallen headlong from one wreck 
to another' from the Revolution to the Empire, from 
the Empire to the Bourbon Monarchy , from Charles X 
to Louis Fhilippe What has she gained by the change? 
^Vhat difference can you see between the censorship of 
fte first Restoration and the September Press Laws ? * 

'The blood-stained wounds of the proletanat have been 
_ exposed. A thousand times have men counted the 
victims of the deep soaal inequality that insults the 
Cross of Christ 

We know now the sweat and tears that the rich man’s 
bread costs to the poor Yes, and the poor man, the work- 
man, has learnt to plead his cause before the tnbunal of 
frightened Europe, his indictment, summarised in two 
words, temble in their eaagy— Death or Work A 
people of workmen has protested against the present 
division of labour, against the greed of the pnwleged 
classes What has been the result? What has been 
done? Have any remedies been tned, or any great 
improvements made ? To the producer’s cry of Death or 
Work, the unproductive and speculative class rephed — 
Death The cannon has thundered All this opposition, 
so intrepid, so indefatigable m the petty skirmishes for 
interests and rights, looked on at the butchery with their 

* A senes of violently repressive Ians against the freedom of the 
Press, known m French History as the Laws of September, earned 
by the De Broglie Ministry in September 1S35 See Louis Blanc’s 
- “ Histoire de Dix Ans,” Vol IV, c xi p 312 
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arms at lest Not in all France did a single cry answer 
the cry of anguish of the Lyons workmen * Why is this ? 

Thanks to the writers of a whole century, — thanks to 
the martyrs of many centuries, — Liberty and Equality 
as pnmples, are to-day admitted in the senes of social 
axioms Independence is universally recognised as the 
fairest jewel m a People’s ctowd The right not to be 
oppressed, or maimed, or tortured by the tyranny of the 
few, or by foreign mvasion, is enshnned in the hearts of 
all as a sacred imprescriptible right But does this 
advance us further? Not only in Italy, and Poland, 
and Germany, but everywhere, material interests arc 
openly violated, and yet we all are consaous of our 
nghts Ask whom you will m those unhappy countries 
You will everywhere encounter hatred of the Russian 
and the Austrian, a clear desire for freedom, the 
consciousness of nght that would justify insurrection, 
the conviction of the real advantages that would result 
for future generations And yet they suffer m silence , 
they bow their necks to the yoke , they do not strive to 
break it — IVhy is this? 

Because between oppression and insurrection it is 
necessary to pass through gendarmes, prisons, and the 
gallows Because to face all that, the consciousness 
of the fad IS not enough , they must feel their duty to 

* Atbilnty suppression of the Worknien’s Associations of Lyons 
W the military forces, April 1834 See Louis Blanc’s “Histoire de 
Dix Ans/' Vol IV c V pp 196 201 
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6eshtoy it Because the mere conoichon does not suffice 
to begm a struggle : that must break forth as the mam- 
fcsialion of s, faith. 

There were men who preaclied insurrection to those 
peoples; who said to them, “You have material in- 
terests, those interests are trodden underfoot, see that 
,you' provide a remedy You have rights , those nghts 
are violated ; sec that you assert free play for them " 
For this they conspired But tyranny was watching. 
It shed their blood before the conspiracy was ripe, it 
sent a few heads roUing at the conspirators’ feet Then 
.they stepped back A single chance of death outweighed 
a thousand chances of success They said, “ Our nghts 
are valuable, and we should dearly wish to win them , 
but first of all rights is the nght to live The interest 
of our own life surpasses all other possible material 
interests It embraces and outweighs them all With- 
out life we can have neither nghts, nor well-being, 
nor nches, nor matena! improvement Why should we 
hazard our life for an uncertain stake? 'Where should 
we find a recompense?” Such were their words, and 
if we refuse to leave the cucle of matenal calcula- 
tions, we must own they are consistent Two-thirds 
at least of popular Revolutions only benefit the suc- 
. ceeding generation The generation that made them 
,is nearly always condemned to mark with its own dead 
the toad of progress for its successor Itself can never 
enjoy the result of its travail 
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Non, Ts hat theory of matenal interests, what proof of 
individual rights, could argue a law of self-sacrifice, or 
martyrdom, if martyrdom be the goal that awaits us ? 
Analyse, compare, phrase by phrase, all the doctrines 
of the utilitarians , you will never harmonise with them 
the sacnfice of life Martyrdom is folly to a People that 
has no stimulus outside material interests, to their 
intelligence Christ has lost all meaning 

For us. we maintain that there has never been a single 
great Revolution that has not had its source outside 
matenal interests We hnon of riots, of popular in- 
surrections, but of none that has been crowned with 
success, or transformed into a Revolution. 

II 

E\crj Revolution is the work of a pnnaplt which has 
been accepted as a basis of faith Whether it invoke 
Nationahij, Liberty, Equality, or Religion, it always fulfils 
itself in the name of a Pnncfple, that is to say, of a 
great truth, which, being recognised and approved by 
the majont) of the mhabiraiUs of a country, constitutes 
a common belief, and sets before the masses a new 
am, while Authority misrepresents or rejects it A 
Revolution, violtnl or ixaccful, includes a negation and 
an affirmation the negation of an existing order of 
things, the affirmation of a new order to be substituted 
for It A P^cvolution proeW that the State is rotten , 
•hat lu machinery no longer meets the needs of the 
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, greatest number of the citizens ; that its institutions are 
- powerless -to direct the general movement, that popular 
and social thought has passed beyond the vital principle 
of thoM institutions ; that the new phase m the develop- 
ment of the national faculties finds neither expression 
nor representation in the official constitution of the 
country, and that it must therefore create one for itself 
This the Revolution does create Since its task is to 
increase, and not dimmish the nation’s patnmony, it 
, violates neither the truths that the majonty possess, nor 
the rights they hold sacred , but it reorganises everything 
on a new basis, it gathers and harmonises round the 
hewpnnciple all the elements and forces of the country , 
It gives a unity of direction towards the new am, to all 
those tendenaes which before were scattered in the 
, pursuit of different aims Then the Revolution has 
done Its work 

We recognise no other meaning in Revolutions If 
V a Revolution did not imply a general reorganisation by 
virtue of a social principle j if it did not remove a 
discord in the elements of a State, and place harmony 
in its stead, if it did not secure a moral unity, so far 
' from declaring ourselves Revolutionists, we should beheve 
it out duty to oppose the revolutionary movement with 
‘ all our power 

i . Without the purpose bmted at above, there may be 
riots, and at times victonous inmrrutmts, but Uo Re- 
‘ volutions You will have changes of men and adminis- 
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tration, one caste succeeding to another; one dynastic 
branch ousbng the other This necessitates retreat , a 
slow reconstruction of the past, which the insurrection 
had suddenly destroyed, the gradual reestablishment 
under new names, of the old order of things which the 
people had risen to destroy Societies have such need 
of unity that if they miss it in msurrection they turn 
back to a restoration Then there is new discontent, 
a new struggle, a new explosion France has proven 
It abundantly In rSjo she performed mirades of 
darmg and valour for a negation she rose to destroy, 
without positive behefe, without any definite organic 
purpose, and thought she had won her end when she 
cancelled the old pnnciple of legitimacy She descended 
into that abyss which insurrection alone can never fill , 
and because she did not recognise how needful is some 
pnnciple of reconstruction, she finds hersdf to-day, six 
years after the July Revolution, five years after the days 
of November, two years after the days of April, wdl 
on her way to a thorough restoration 
We cite the case of France because she is expected 
to give political lessons, hopes, and sympathies, and 
because France is the modem nation in which theories 
of pure reaction founded on suspicion, on individual 
nght, on liberty alone, are most militant; therefore the 
practical consequences of her mistakes are shown most 
convinnngly But twenty other instances might be 
cited For fifty years, every movement which, m its 
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'Wm,“ uasiuccessful as an inmmdm, bul failed as a 
tmlufieii, has proven how ever) thing depends on the 
presence or absence of a principle of reconstruction 
tVhereverj in fact, individual rights arc exercised with- 
out the influence of some great thought that is common 
to all; wherever individual interests arc not harmonised 
by. some organisation which is directed by a positive 
ruling pnnciple, and by the consciousness of a common 
aim, there must exist a tendency for some to usurp 
others' rights. In a society like ours, where a division 
into classes, call tliem what you will, still exists m full 
'strength, cveiy right is bound to clash with another 
right envious and mistrustful of it, every interest 
naturally conflicts with an opposing interest* the land- 
lord’s with the peasant’s ; the manufacturer’s or capital- 
ist’s with the workman’s All through Europe— -since 
equality, however accepted in theory, has been rejected 
m practice, and the sura of social wealth has accumu- 
lated in the hands of a small number of men, while 
the masses gain but a mere pittance by their relentless 
tod— It IS a cruel irony, it gives inequality a new lease 
of life, if you establish unrestneted liberty, and tell men 
^they are free, and bid them use their nghts 
A social sphere must have its centre, a centre to 
the individualities which jostle with each other inside , 
-it, a centre to all the scattered rays which difliise and 
-“waste their light and heat Now, the theory which 
bases the social structure on individual tnfemsU cannot 
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supply this centre The absence of a centre, or the 
selection among opposing interests of that nhich has 
the most vigorous life, means either anarchy or privilege 
— that IS, either barren strife or the germ of anstocracy, 
under whatever name it disguises itself this is the 
parting of the ways which it is impossible to avoid. 

Is this what we want when we invoke a Revolution, 
since a Revolution is indispensable to reorganise our 
nationality? Do we want to condemn ourselves to 
ceaseless eddying in the whurlpool where France and 
Europe have tossed for half a century? Do we want 
to be always making and unmaking, and be still in 
a provisional dispensation, be still uncertain of the 
morrow? Do we want stnfe, or peace and harmony? 
This IS the whole question 
For us there is no doubt To find a centre for all 
the many interests we must rise to a region above them 
all, independent of them all To dose a provisional 
dispensation and organise a peaceful future, we must 
reconnect that centre with something, eternal as Truth, 
progressive as its development in the sphere of facts 
To prevent the dash of individualities we must find an 
aim common to all, and direct oursdves towards iL To 
make it easier for aU to reach it we must consolidate 
and associate the forces of all IVhat else is assoaaiion 
but a conception that makes for unity And how 
can such a conception be understood without xipnnciple 
.around which it may revolve? 
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-We ther^ore driven to the sphere of frmafks 
.'We must revive belief m them, we must fulfil a work 
of faith. The logic of things demands it 

III 

' Principles alone arc constructive, Ideals are never 
translated into facts without the general recognition 
of’ some strong belief. Great things are never done 
eveept by the rejection of indradualism and a constant 
'■Sicnfice of self to the common progress. Now, self- 
sacrifice IS tiic sense of Duty in action And the 
sense of Duty camiot spring from individual interests, 
' but postulates the knowledge of a superior, mwolablo 
, laiff Every law tests on a principle . otherwise it is 
arbitra^ and its nolation is pcrmmblt This principle 
must iie freely accepted bj eveiyliody; othcmisc the 
' law is despotic and its violation is a dn!) The applica- 
tion of principle lies «i a life m confonnity with law 
- To discover, to study, to prcacli the pnriipU winch 
shill be the basis of the social Law of the country 
.and of the times m whicli he lives, should be the 
, aim of ever) man who din-cis his thought to an) 

, political organusation faUb in that principle is tte 
pirent of eflcctbc and lasting work. Tlie 
' and batten knowledge of irdr.'kual i^tensts on msy 
'.lead to the isolated and lorrcn Inowled^e of « 

And the kuowledgo of individu.il tight wdi, 
when: tbit tight H dented, W'd m ws fini 1" ’v- 
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content, opposition, strife, sometimes insurrection, but 
insurrection which, like that of Lyons, results only 
in a bitterer hostility behveen the classes which compose 
society Whenever, therefore, we desire to do one of 
those great deeds called Revolutions, we must always 
return to the knowledge and preaching of pnnciples 
The true instrument of the progress of the peoples 
IS to be sought in the moral factor 
But do we, therefore, neglect the economic factor, 
matenal interests , the importance of industrial victories, 
and the labours that won them? Do we preach 
pnnciples for principles’ sake, faith for faith’s sake, 
as the romantic school of hterature today preaches 
art /or art's sake 

God forbid ' We do not suppress the economic factor 
we beheve, on the contrary, that it is destined in the 
society of the future to admit an ever-increasing exten- 
sion of the prmciple of eguahly, and to incorporate the 
fruitful prmciple of association But we subordinate the 
economic to the moral factor, because if withdraim from 
Its controlling influence, dissociated from pnnciples, and 
abandoned to the theories of mdividualism which govern 
It to-day. It would result m brutish egotism , in perpetual 
strife between men who should be brothers, in the 
expression of the appeMts of the human species, whilst 
It ought rather to represent on the ascending curve of 
progress the matenal translabon of man’s activity, the 
expression of man’s industrial mission 
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. No, we ^0 not neglect matenal interests • on the 
contra^, fre reject as imperfect and irreconcilable with 
the’ needs of the age, eveiy doctrine which does not 
include them, or regards them as less important than 
they really are We believe that to every stage of pro- 
gress there should be a correspondmg positive improve- 
ment m the material condition of the people, and this 
successive improvement, in a certain manner, verifies 
,for us the progress made, But we maintain that 
material interests cannot be developed alon^ that 
-they are dependent on principles, that they are not 
the etid and am of society, because we know that 
such a theory is destructive of human dignity , because 
'we remember that when the mattnal factor began to 
’hold the field in Rome, and duty to the people was 
reduced to giving them brtad and pnbhc shows, Rome 
and its people were hastening to destruction , because 
' we see to-day m France^ m Spam, m every country, 
liberty trodden under foot, or betrayed precisely m 
the name of commercial mterests and that servile 
■ doctnne which parts material well-being from principles 
-■We do not foiget the services rendered to the cause 
of progress by the pohtical school of the RtgJds of Man, 
nor the importance of the economic teachings, which 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, assailed the 
absurd and immoral rtsfnetwe ysUm under which 
governments committed the industrial development of 
-the nation to customs officers, as they committed its 
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moral development to censors and constabularj *■ In 
an age when the rights of individuals were systematically 
violated, these teachings were indispensable, and without 
them we should not now be where we are. But to-day 
we have passed bejond them, we cannot stand still 
within their limits without denying the new tendencies 
which aim at reconstruction The peoples hailed the 
destructive work of the past century because they hoped' 
that a new organisation would take the place of the old 
one , but since then they have been disillusioned again 
and again, and now they will not stir unless rekindled 
by a new organic programme The tndtvtduol is sacred 
his interests, his nghts are inviolable. But to make 
them the only foundation of the pohtical structure and 
tell each individual to win his future with his own 
unaided strength, is to surrender society and progress 
to the accidents of chance and the vicissitudes of a 
never-ending struggle , to neglect the great fact of man’s 
nature, his social instinct, to plant egotism in the soul , 
and in the long run, impose the dominion of the strong 
over the weak, of those who have over those who have 
not. The many abortive attempts of the last forty 
years prove this 

WTien, therefore, we pieach almost exclusively those 
/wo/to which seem to us to denve from the actual 
condition of human knowledge, we purpose following 

liiyrt amtd Italun police niih a rnitilary organisation 
jo-tuK ( tailar to the Rojal In»Ii Convnbalaij 
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the way which leads to the material as well as the moral 
future of the nations 'When we insist on the need of 
raising on those principles a structure of behef, in the 
place of dead or dying creeds, we shall be respondmg 
'to a prayer of the peoples, often ill-expressed, more 
often ill-understood, but which has been revealed in 
many forms most dissociated and dissimilar, and is the 
historical secret of the nineteenth century And when 
we say "Rise to the sphere of principles, guide the 
peoples, now wandering in darkness, to the law of 
Progress, to Humanity, to God , awake agam the moral 
sense, the sentiment of Duty in men whom others would 
fam convert into calculating-machines, show a great 
purpose to the young, so easily assailed to-day by 
discouragement and doubt, give to men by enthusiasm, 
and religion, and love, a new moral existence, since the 
old one of pnvilege and inequality is dust and ashes,” 
when we say this, we are convinced that every other 
method of treating public questions is an illusion, or 
a lie, that political form considered in isolation, 
and by themselves are, as the ancients said of law, 
spideK’ webs that imprison httle insects, but whicli are 
tom through by big ones, that the sf'xnt alone gives 
importance iafonns, that institutions are a rfirarf IttUx, 
ineffectual and impotent, whenever the breath of popular 
progress, and brotherhood, and association does not 
inspire them, that all wntten declarations ate fuble 
where men have surrendered themselves to individualism, 

B 
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and organised themselves on a basis of inequality, and 
therefore naturally tend to elude such declarations, 
and rither seek in them a weapon of defence against 
others j convinced that no other method can profit 
the cause of Humanity, the great interests of the People, 
and Labour, and Nationality, and moral growth—the only 
things which merit our sacrifices and onr labours 

Instil into a People’s soul, or into its teachers and 
wnters, one single principle, and it will be worth more 
to that People and Country, than a whole system of 
interests and rights addressed to each individual, or 
a war to the death against the acts of a corrupt govern- 
ment 

If by dint of example you can root m a nation’s 
heart the principle which the French Revolution pro- 
claimed but never earned out, that the State owes every 
member the means of extstenee or the chance to work 
for it, and add a fair definition of existence, you have 
prepared the tnumph of right over pnvilege, the end 
of the monopoly of one class over another, and the 
end of faupensm* , for which at present there are 
only palliatives, Chnstian chanty, or cold and brutal 
mawms hko those of the English school of political 
economists 

MTien you have raised men’s mind to believe in 
the other pnnciple that society is an association of 

‘ In text, we«rfr«/a_mcndicily A phase of the social problem 
m Con'mcntal nations analogous to paupensm m England 
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tabmm, and can, tlianks to that belief, deduce both 
in theory and practice all its consequences , you will 
have ■no more castes, no more anstocracies, or civil 
wars, or crises You will ha\e a Peopk 
And when the gospel of tlie brotherhood of all 
tlie men of a nation lias made the soul a sanctuary 
of virtue and love, when the great conception of 
Nationality is no more dwarfed to mean proportions , 
when it seeks as a basis for its rights something more 
than mere material interest, interest that aliva)s has its 
nvals, when the mother repeats its pure and holy 
doctrilie to the child at her knee, at those hours of 
mom and even when woman, angel-grown, teaches 
her offspring heavenly truths as axioms and pnncipics 
immutable— then only will you have a nation such as 
you can never have from sophists who would found 
a-.godle5S Nationality For Nationality is belief m a 
common origin and end, and if *t up to-day by one 
interest it can be overthrown to-morrovv by another 
interest more daring and more powerful 
And so It must ever be. Principles, winch some 
would rdi^ate among abstractions, bj tlieir nature 
lie SO near material interests, and what is called the 
mnmit factor, that they' involve Us practical tnumph 
as an inevitable consequence The sphere of pnncipics 
includes and embraces them all But all material 
progress is the infallible result of all moral progress. 
tVe cease to waste our strength in a petty war, nor try 
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to defeat interests m detail and without guarantee 
of permanent success , we strive instead to reach tlie 
common source and plant ourselves m the key of the 
position The effects of our exertions may appear more 
slowly, but they are more certain, and alone are durable 
The work of faith, the moral work, advances insensibly, 
like the movement of the hand on the clock, but it alone 
IS called to mark the solemn hours of the nations 
A newspaper is not a work of legislaton it operates 
indirectly only A newspaper does not clothe the 
naked poor, or give bread to the starving it preaches 
and insists that this should be done Now, how shall 
we work on the reader’s mmd? How convince him, 
not only of the existence of the disease but of the 
need of a remedy? How communicate to him the 
spirit of activity, the power of self-sacnfice, which 
are necessary to overcome obstacles? A newspaper, 
generally speaking is wntten for the well-to-do r i-Ti«s^ 
and these classes, comfortable in their prosperity, have 
never espetienced privation or suffering, they see at 
times the misery of the poor, but easily accustom 
themselves to consider it as a sad social tiaesstty, and 
leave to future generations the care of finding a remedy 
Sweet are indifference and oblivion to the man who 
sits in the sanctuary of his family, sunounded by 
smiling faces, while the wintry blast blows ivithou^ 
and the snowflakes, swift and fine, beat against the 
panes of a double window Do you hope to drag 
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these favourites of the world from their apathy, by the 
simple expression of the eamomu situation and what 
should be its substitute m a well-oiganised society? 
. Do you hope to shake them from their selfish repose, 
merely by cold analysis of what happens in a sphere 
to which they never penetrate? They niU approve 
.perhaps m theory your utilitarian doctrines; but do 
not task them to promote them Why should they? 
You speak in the name of interests Is not the 
first of all interests enjoyment? And they do 
‘ enj'oy. 

There is a great gulf between approving a thing 
arid sacrificing yourself for it, a gulf which you with 
your methods cannot cross And yet this is just the 
’problem Man is thought and action Your theones 
may modify the former, they cannot create the 
latter 

We must therefore modify, reform, transform, the 
whole man into a unity of life. We must teach him 
not right but du^, awaken to better things his de- 
generate nature, his half-exhausted soul, his droopmg 
enthusiasm, we must give him the consciousness of 
human worth and men’s mission here below, and thereby 
' raise the strength to act which now is crushed by his 
indifference And this is a work for ptmciples, and 
behef, and rehgious thought, and faith. 

This was the work of Jesus He did not try to save a 
^ dying world by Cnbcism He did not speak of intersts 
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to men whose souls were poisoned by the cult of 
interests 'He preached m God’s holy name, certain 
truths till then unknown , and these few truths, which 
now after eighteen centunes we are striving to realise, 
changed the face of the world One single spark of 
faith achieved what all the sophisms of the philosoplnc 
schools had never caught a glimpse of. — a foniard step 
m the Education of the Human Race 
The problem of today— we shall never weary of 
repeatmg— IS, as in the days of Christ, an educational 
problem But what is Education unless it rest upon 
principles, and draw its bemg from a common faith, and 
stnve for its victory? 
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"Faith and the Future "was wntten in 1 rench at Bienne in 
183s, at a time when I/iuia Philippe had thrown ntf the math and 
frankly broken with the democratic moacment to which he owe>l his 
throne Its object was to hearten the popular p=w*)> dlsjurited 
with the foilure of the revolution of 1830, and to urpe them to 
push foraard the revolutionary ajptation Tlic parhamcn'ai} 
strategy of 1815-30, a policy of compromise and small refoims, had 
failed , It had only exposed the defects of the existing system, with 
out suggesting a belter suhstilule The constitutional reformcis 
had been defeated by their own doubts and fears , the iIcmDcrallc 
party must reproduce the enthusiasm, tlic unflinching adhesion to 
pnnciple, of the Great Resolution It must cut ilsdf clear from 
conventions and prejudices, and boldl) nsois n republican pohc). 
Not that the mere form of republican mstiluliona had nnj magic m 
it The world needed the republican apmt, the essence of which 
was the devotion of the individual to the common good, nnd which 
found Its outward expression in the substitution of associated tflbrt 
for individual enterprise Men who had a great pnnaplc like this 
to assert could not be patient or silent , and m Italy and Poland 
and Gcimany, where the press was gagged, and public agitation 
led to the scaffold, there was no road but that of open conflicl with 
the government Not that Maziim, as he was careful to explain in 
a later note, advocated feverish, ill-eonsidcicd, insumctianary 
movements, the education of the secret press and the secret 
society must precede revolution 
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T he crusade is being organised The monarchy 
arrays itself for battle It has returned to the 
dictatorial habits of Louis XIV and is prepanng coups 
> with tlie arms of the sixteenth century. 

. In the midst of the great popular excitement of 1830 
the. monarchy was distraught for a moment, and thought 
Its doom had come In truth we, and we alone, saved 
It from Its doom We lost a marvellous opportunity 
' We forgot that the morrow of victory is much more 
perilous than its eve Intoxicated with tnumph and 
" 'pnde, we pitched our tents when we ought to have 
hastened on, and hke thoughtless children, we betook 
' outselves to play with the arms of those we had 
vanquished. Diplomacy lay well-nigh crushed under 
the popular barricades, and yet we welcomed it as a 
friend into our ranks , we made its arts ours, and, rammg 
notes and protocols, learned to ape our discomfited 
' , masters Like the condottien of old, we sent back free ' 
and armed the prisoners of battle The monarchy 
-was ' stretched low and at our mercy, and we, like 
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medieval knights, we republicans, drew back two paces 
as though to give it an opportunity to remount 
Coldly calculating, it took advantage of our chivalrous 
ardour to begin its work again, a work undertaken 
with a constancy and unity of conception that should 
make us blush at our discords and slackness 
IVhile we were numbering our dead, they began 
silently to increase their ranks While wc were disput- 
ing among ourselves whether to march in the name of 
’91 or of ’93, of Robespierre or of Babccnf, they were 
marching on, slowly, silently, caressing some, threatening 
others, workmg their way underground when they 
thought themselves not powerful enough to venture into 
the light of day, avoiding obstacles they could not 
overcome Instead of snatching from the grave a 
shred or so of the banner of the past, they clothed 
the whole past with a semblance of bfe, and itwiecked 
It with the colours of the future Anger, ambition, 
jealousy, everything yielded to the one end of gaming 
Power In the North the form was given up to preserve 
the substance, and the habits of despotism were re- 
nounced that the monarchy of the usurper might 
fraternise with the monarchy of divine nght In the 
South they knelt in the mire, and suffered the insults 
of diplomacy, to obtain from it peace and help To-day 
the alliance is concluded, the equilibrium rc-estabhshed 
between the old and the new powers , and both alike 
weigh upon us The enemies of progress touch the 
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' apogee of power Corruption has conquered souls 
that 'fear could not reach, gold has finished the work 
of tlie prisons. Consciences have been bought and 
.sold, genius prostituted, anarchy sown among thinkers, 
' mosses and pensions showered upon some, proscriptions 
"and terrors upon others, the bourgeoisie has been 
seduced by trickery, suspicion sown broadcast, espionage 
raised to a system The monarchy in the pride of its 
s'trength has cast the cloak aside, and to-day impiously 
denies God, Progress, the People, Humanity With 
the constable''^ on one side and the esecuboner on 
the other, it wipes out our right to free movement 
and to the future, it destroys our memones and hopes, 

’ puts brute force m the place of ideas, bids us to our 
.knees as it bade our fathers when they were serfs, when 
thought was harmed, intellect and conscience dumb, 
and silence the law for all And we, what shall we 
do ? Shall we give way to despair ? Shall w e renounce 
for a bme our battle-cry, frank, loyal, strenuous as our 
soul? Repeat the fifteen-years’ comedy? Show that 
Ave axe tamed? Deceive the monarchy which we could, 
and would no^ vanquish ? Copy its methods, its habits, 
its tacbcs? Lead it smihngly by tortuous ways, to the 
.precipice’s edge, then suddenly unmask ourselves, stab 
It m the back, and hurl it down the abyss ? 

'.Men who adopt and counsel such as the onlypohcy 
left to us, who preach pabence as the sole lemedy for 
* See Note p 16 
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our ills, or who adnut the necessity of the struggle but 
leave the powers that be to begin it, such men do not, 
I believe, understand the present state of aflairs They 
change a call to create mto a call to oppose The} 
falsify the stamp of the age, they betray unconsciously 
the cause they seek to further, they forget that the task 
assigned to the nineteenth century is one whose very 
cssense it is to create, initiate, make new, one which 
only free spontaneous action and a free and danng 
conscience can complete. 

It IS not enough to drag a monarchy to the abyss 
we must be prepared to fill up that abyss, fill it up 
for ever, and on it raise a lasting edifice Monarchies 
can be un-made and re-made m a day The mighty 
hand of Napoleon overturned half a score , but monarchy 
still lives, and greeted his grave with a smile of tnurapb 
In 1830, a throne of eight centuries vanished under 
three blows struck by the people, and yet we to-day 
are proscribed b) a monarchy which has nsen from 
its ruins Let us never forget this 

'\\Tiat was called fht fijtun-ytari comedy was played 
in France wondrous well The skilful and flawless 
Jesuitry of the actors might merit the envy of crowned 
heads. tVhat were the consequences? 

The fifteen ytari comedy killed the monarchy of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, but it killed at the 
•^inc time the frank, austere, revolutionary energy 
which had pheed France at the head of the nations 
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^ of 'Europe "While it doomed the powers that be to 
sleepless dread, it doomed the advanced party m 
Trance to a long role of dishonesty. For, through 
it, hypocrisy wormed itself mto the souls of men, 
calculahon took the place of enthusiasm, the brain 
.-‘superseded the heart, and theones of passive resistance 
succeeded to the genius that ever presses forward to 
things new The masculme, vigorous national thought 
' languished under a multitude of petty, bastard, mcom- 
, plete conceits, and apostacy entered the sphere of 
pohhcal life That disloyal, treacherous war of sub- 
' terfuges spread over French civilisation a stratum of 
, corruption whose results last to this day another 
,8uch .war would be fatal mdeed Here is matter for 
reflection When the times are npe for breaking 
. from the present and advancmg towards the future, 
all hesitation is fatal, it unnerves and dissolves. 
Rajnd movement is the secret of all great victones 
AVhen the consequences of a principle are exhausted, 
and the edifice which has sheltered us for centuries 
threatens to fall, we should shake the dust from our 
,feet and hasten elsewhere Life is outside Withm, 
there is but the cold, benumbmg air of the tomb, 
scepticism wandering among the rums, ^otism fol- 
lowing in its track , then, isolation and death 
And to-day the times are npe. The consequences 
I of the principle of tndtvidualum uhich dominated the 
past arc exhausted The monarch) has reached' its 
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second lesloiation and finds no more creative virtue 
in itself , ite life is but a wretched plagiarism Show 
me if you can, a single important act, a single sign 
of European life, that does not proceed from the 
soaal pnnciple, which does not depend upon the 
j<eoj)le, the hmg of the future The old world can 
only raist, its remauung strength is but the strength 
of passive resistance The anstocracies of to-day are 
but corpses, non and again galvanised into motion 
Monarchy is the reflection, the shadow of a life that 
has passed away Since 1814 the future calls to us 
For twenty-two years the people, eager for a Step 
forward, strain their cars for that cry And would 
you travel once more over the old ground, fall back, 
begin again a task tliat is done, copy the past, and, 
because tlic monarchy is in its dotage, return to 
infancy? 

What do you hope for when you beg inspiration ui the 
enemy’s camp, and follow in its footseps ? Wiither mil 
you fare along the tortuous road of revolutionary 
diplomacy over which you would drag the younger 
generation? Sew arc ' the roads of mere opposition such 
as yours lead only to monarchy There csists generally 
an essential rchtion between tlie means and the end, 
and constitutional tactics can only result in constitutional 
changes 'fhe fifteen years' opposition gasebirth to 1830 
Licry analogous opposition will (unforeseen circum- 
sunru aiwrt) gne birth to similar results In 1830 the 
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people confined milim the Oiarter the lunils of the 
attacJ:, because it had used itself to confine in the same 
bounds the limits of the defence It will be cior the 
same. If, m the old revolution, the French people angrily 
.aiisweted the challenge of the allied monarchies of 
Eurqie b) beheading a king and raising the republican 
' banner, that challenge, we must never forget, was un- 
provoked and a var to the death Of the members 
of the ro}al famil), some were in arms against France on 
"the frontier , others were persistent conspirators against 
her in Pans Without these causes the revolution would 
never have reached so easily that state of things The 
impulse gnen by the demands of the Stitcs-Gencral 
would not hate passed beyond the mcnement of '91 
But monarchical Europe to-day vages no open war of 
'arms against the tevolutions of a people thirty millions 
strong she offers them a traitor’s hand, and the kiss of 
. Judas She does not challenge them to battle she tries 
to dishonour them Then she creates a solitude about 
,ithem } surrounds them like scorpions vith a circle of fire, 
and m tliat circle they consume their own strength, and 
since tlie life of revolutions consists la growth, they 
pensh 

But suppose It happen otherwise , suppose the people, 
outstnppmg tlie first impulse, wipe out a pnnciple instead 
of simply modifymgit, suppose they change a mon- 
archical revolution into a republican one, and attain the 
purpose you have at heart You will then have gamed 
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the form, not the habits, customs, ideas, beliefs, of a 
republic. The people which moves not from faith but 
by simple reaction against the abuses of monarchy, will 
preserve the antecedents, the traditions, the education of 
the monarchy you will have the form of a republic, but 
the substance of a monarchy. Questions of political 
organisation will overlay the true, the supreme question, 
which IS a moral and a social one 
Criticism will not regenerate the peoples Criticism 
IS powerful to dissolve, not to create Criticism is 
incapable of passing beyond the theory of the tiidmdttal , 
and the tnumph of tndmdualism can only engender a 
revolution for protestantism and liberty Far otherwise 
is the republic The republic, as I at least understand 
it, means assoaaton, of which liberty is only an element, 
a necessary antecedent It means association, a new 
philosophy of life, a divine Ideal that shall move the 
world, the only means of r^enerabon vouchsafed to the 
human race Opposition is an instrument of mere 
criticism It kills , it does not give life And when it 
declares a ptmciple to be dead, it takes its seat upon the 
dead body and stirs no further Only a new Ideal can 
thrust the corpse aside, and move forward m search of a 
new hfe For this reason the revolution of ’89, a revolu- 
tion essentially protestant m its character, ended by 
enthroning cnticism, by affirming the brotherhood of 
individuals, by organising liberty And by reason of 
this the tevoluhon of 1830—8 revolution purely of 
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opposition— proved itsdf from' the first mcapable of 
translating into action, that soaal conception of which it 
' had distant glimpses Opposition can only demonstrate 
the barrenness, the decadence, the exhaustion of a 
pnnciple Beyond, for it, there is the void, whareon men 
build not A republic is not planted upon a demon- 
stration ni aisurdum. Direct proof is indispensable 
Authontative Truth alone can give us salvation 

n. 

Two things are essential to future progress . the mani- 
festation of a pnnciple, and its incarnation in deeds 
Apostles of a faith wtach aims at construction, we can- 
not advance save with banners unfurled, confrontmg the 
hostile faith, in deadly battle Wait, they say. But for 
what? For opportunities? But what are opportunities 
, save a speaal arrangement of the circumstances whose 
oflice It 13 to give birth to deeds? And whence can 
opportumties arise except from our own efforts? Do 
‘ you want War? AVhom will the combatants be drawn 
from? From those who are marching m M accord, 
peoples who have even now renewed a covenant of 
brotherhood, who have one end m view, one enemy, one 
fear? .Will it be against peoples prostrate m the mire? 
War never arise m Europe except by insurrection 
Do you want toup d'itat f Only a strenuous, obstinate 
struggle can make them inevitable But how maintain 
‘the struggle? By conspiracy? The preachers of 
c 
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patience object, even as they object to insurrection. 
By the pnnting press? The governments kill it you 
have everywhere laws which fetter it, censors who vex 
the writer, judges who condemn thought and shut it 
within pnson walls Can you surmount these obstacles ? 
In France perhaps But take the case of a country 
absolutely without a Press , without a Parhament or a 
Council where politics may be discussed, without 
literary Journals, without a national theatre, without 
popular education, without foreign books Suppose 
that country to suffer, suffer terribly, the upper and 
middle classes as well as the mass of its people, from 
poverty, from domestic and foreign oppression, from 
constant violation of the national principle, and the 
absence of all intellectual and industrial development. 
What IS that country to do? ^Vhe^ce can arise that 
slow and gradual progress which you admire? 

And yet that country does exist Its name is Italy, 
Poland, and for some time, Germany It embraces 
nearly two-thirds of Europe 

Look at Italy ' 

In her there is neither progress, nor any chance of 
progress, save by revolution. Tyranny has raised an 
impenetrable wall along her frontier A triple army of 
spies, of customs-officers, and of constabulary,* holds 
nightlj and daily vigil to prevent the circulation of 


Sec note lo page i6 
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thought Mutual instruction* is prescnbed The 
universities are closed or enslaved The penalty of 
death hangs not only over those who print dandestinely, 
but over those who possess or read the forbidden book. 

The introduction of independent foreign newspapers 
IS forbidden. Intelhgence perishes in infancy for lack 
of nounshment Young men sell their faith for self- 
indulgence^ or waste their strength m fits of barren 
cynicism They oscillate between Don Juan and 
Timon And privileged souls, souls afire for Right, 
who for an uistant caught glimpses of the Future, 
when environment weighs heavy upon them, let then 
hght go out, and pensh, without an object, without a 
mission, like flowers unwatered or the Pen shorn of 
her wings Who, I ask agam, shall give progress to 
this people? Who shall give it to Poland, who Ues 
In equal case? Who shall give it to Germany whose 
lot will soon be the same, when, in obedience to your 
counsels, her patnots have stayed the struggle which 
peoples indeed the pnsons, but awakens, little by 
htde, the masses? How may we introduce into those 
countnes the undefined but sacred thought invoked by 
all, if we are influenced by personal calculations, and 
draw back in face of the danger, if we dare not with 
arms in oUr hands, like the smugglers of the Pyrenees, i 
defend the contraband of the intellect? 

Insurrection. I see for those peoples no other 

* /.(.—The Bell Lancaster system of teaching 
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possible counsel insurrection as soon as circumstances 
allow insurrection, strenuous, ubiquitous the in- 
surrection of the masses tiie holy war of the op- 
pressed the republic to make republicans the people 
in action to inihate progress Let the insurrection 
announce with its awful voice the decrees of God 
let It clear and level the ground on which its own 
immortal structure shall be raised Let it, like the 
Nile, flood all the country that it is destined to make 
fertile We speak here especially for hose who he 
at the base of the European social system — for those 
who wander in darkness condemned to silence by a 
double tjTanny, while others more privileged can 
walk illumined by the sun, and discern clearly the 
end of the common labour — ^for enslaved races who 
for long centuries have sought in vain the mission 
assigned to them by God— for Poland, for Hungary, 
for Italy, for Spain, a country of great destinies, to^lay 
wasting Its strength between two systems, each one the 
translation of a false principle — for Germany also, poor, 
sacred Germany, who awoke us all with Luther’s manly 
voice, for whom to-day we can only show a sympathy 
so lukewarm as to show hke indiflerence We speak 
for all, because all ate indispensable elements of the 
European commonweal (hat is to be— because above 
and beyond llie special mission which each of us is 
called to fulfil on earth, there is a common mission 
which embraces all Humanity — ^because we fail to see 
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that men have as yet duly realised how essential it is 
that 'the republican Party should be 'morally united 
by the apostolic power of the written word, and that 
It IS the wntten word which determines the choice of 
the system round which all the forces of the progressive 
press of Europe must rally We have men to-day, 
republican wTiters of merit, who maintain that there is 
no -light to guide the people to a better land except 
it come from the hands of those who hold watch and 
guard to keep them in the slough in which they lie- 
others who are content to implore almost as an alms, 
some frachon of liberty for the people— others who 
desire that European association should npen under 
the sun of constitutional monarchy, who reject as 
dangerous any attempt at regeneration by means of 
a great religious principle, who protest against every 
bold movement of the people as inopportune and 
ineffectual, against every really creative behef dis- 
played by the defenders of the people. And I protest 
against the false theory, which confounds the material 
expression of progress with progress itself, and re- 
doubles, as It were, the burdens of the peoples, by 
condemning them to an tmttaUon by d^ees, parallel 
to the stages of suffenng they have passed through 
No . those peoples will sink to the depths of hell in 
them fall , but if they rise, they will attain to heaven 
Nations are initiated into the worship of liberty by 
the sufferings of servitude. They have endured beyond 
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words, when they nsc, they will grow, beyond all 
imagination, to a giant’s stature Their gnet was 
blessed Every tear taught them a troth Every year 
of martyrdom prepared them for an absolute redemp- 
tion They have drained the cup to the dregs 
Nothing IS left to them but to dash it to pieces 
What then is to be done? 

(i) Preach 1 fight' act' 

The repubhean Party must change neither attitude 
nor language. Every modification introduced, for 
dubious tactical reasons, into Us conditions of hfe, 
would bnng it from its high estate to a mere political 
party Now the republican Patty is not a political 
party it is an essentially rdigious party It has its 
faith, Its doctrine, its martyrs from Spartacus onwards, 
and it must have doctnne inviolable, authority infallible, 
the martyr’s spint and call to self-sacnfice Forgetful- 
ness of this duty, imitation of the monarchy or 
aristocracy, the ^ substitution of negations for positive 
behefs, have often wrecked it The Idea, the religious 
thought, of which it is, even unconsciously, a manifesta- 
tion on earth, has raised it to giant stature when all 
men said that it had gone for ever We must not forget 
that political parties fall and die religious parties nevei 
die, e.\cept when the victory Is won, when their vital 
pnnaple has attained its full dbvelopmenh and become 
identified with the progress of civilisation and of morals 
Then, but not till then, in the heart tof the people, or 
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m the brain of some individual, powerful by virtue of 
genius and ’love, God plants a new thought, vaster and 
'more fruitful than that which is passing away, the 
centre of faith advances a step, and only those who 
gather around it constitute the party of the future. 

The republican Party need not fear for the final 
issue of Its mission, or be discouraged for temporary 
defeats that do not affect the mam body, and only 
concentrate around it the combatants who, in the heat 
of battle, have strayed too far away , or fear because at 
every turn, men try to set up might for right, matter for 
spirit The danger is elsewhere 
Having regard to the essence of things, and without 
reference to the passing hour or the men of our day, 
the position of the republican party is, by reason of the 
recent persecutions, better than before The law of 
gth of September* which was to prove fatal to us, has 
' given representative monarchy its death-blow It has 
settled the eternal question between the citizen monarchy 
and the dynastic opposition. It has discredited systems 
which professed to reconcile the sovereignty of the people 
and the irresponsibility of its deputies, contmued pro- 
'gress and the immobihty of an hereditary power It 
has demonstrated the impotence of the ioctmam and 
destroyed political eclecticism The period of transition, 
which unnerved the combatants by deceptive hopes and 
foolish terrors, is at an end Slaves or victors . “ To be 
* See note to p S 
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or not to be ” the question is now clearly staled m these 
terms we must choose between debasing our nature 
and mtdhgence and become renegades to ever) sacred 
idea, every powerful conception, or rising in open war 
and appeahng from the justice of kings to the justice of 
peoples, to the judgmtni of God The truce is broken 
for ever People and monarchy arc to-day enemies, 
enemies confessed and beyond recall On one side 
Monarchy, its centuries of hfc in the past, its traditional 
autbonty, its sicani, its tax-gatherers, its constabulary * . 
on the other, the people, its centuries in the future, its 
mstmet of new things, its immortal youth, its countless 
hosts The jousts are cleared for the ttvo combatants 
The battle may begm at any moment 

III 

" You are deceived," they tell us " The peoples lack 
faith The masses lie torpid So used arc they to wear 
chains that they have lost the habit of motion You have 
to do with helots, not with men How w ill you drag them 
to battle, and keep them m the field ? Many a time 
' have we called them to arms , wc have raised the cry of 
‘ people, hberty, vengeance I ' and they lifted for a moment 
their drowsy heads, and then fell back into their old 
torpor They saw the funeral procession of our martyrs 
pass by, knew not that their rights, their hfe, their 
salvation, were being buned with them They follow 
* See note to p:^Tc i6 
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nchw; and fear condemns them to stand still. En- 
thusiasm 'IS spent and cannot easily be rekmdled 
Yeti without the masses you are powerless to act, you 
can face martyrdom, not gam the victory. Die if you 
think that one day a generation of avengers will spnng 
-from^ your blood, but do not involve in your fate those 
who lack alike your strength and hope Martyrdom 
carmot be made the baptism of a whole Party It is 
"nsdess to waste in abortive attempts forces which one 
day may be effectively employed Do not delude your- 
selves about the times Be resigned and wait patiently " 

The problem is a senous one It involves the future 
of the Party. 

The people lack faith But what effects should we 
argue from this fact, and what are its causes ? Shall we 
affirm a false identity between faith and power, shall we 
say that where faith is wanting the power to achieve does 
not exist , that to-day the people are impotent from the 
very nature of things, that they have not suffered enough, 
that the times are not npe, that the atonement— if mdeed 
the peoples have aught to atone— is yet unaccomphshed ? 

To accept such opinions would be to accept a system 
of histoncal fatalism which the intelhgence of the age 
has rejected We should make cowardly obeisance to 
a facti without any effort to explain it, and deny the 
innate potenbahties of humanity. The existence of a 
fact does not prove its necessity it can only govern the 
actions of those who press materialism to its extremes 
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and renounce the study of causes to lie passive under 
their influence Will you deny to a man power to walk 
because he stands motionless before you ? The actual 
condition of things is no measure of the forces which 
are latent in the peoples Are the peoples essentially 
weak, or do they simply lack faith, that faith which 
reveals itself in deeds and sets forces in motion? 
These are the true terms of the problem Yes , the 
peoples lack faith , not the individual faith, which makes 
martyrs, but the common, social faith, which gams 
victones , the faith which awakens the multitudes , that 
faith m their destiny, in their mission, in the mission of 
the Age, which illummes and rouses, prays and fights, 
which fearlessly advances along the paths of God and 
Humanity, bearing in its nght hand the people’s sword, 
in Its heart the people's rehgion, in its soul the people’s 
future But this faith which was preached by Laraennais, 
the high pnest of the age, and which should be trans- 
lated by others in the terms of their own national hfe, 
will It come to us from our sense of strength or from our 
conscience? Is it an instmct of our real impotence 
that has banished it from our lives, or is it opinions 
falsely conceived, and prejudices that we can fight? 
Would not one act of strenuous will suffice to restore 
the balance between oppressor and oppressed? And if 
this be so, are we wotkmg to evoke it? Are our 
tendencies, our manifestations of the thought we would 
promote sufficient to achieve our purpose? Are we, im- 
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pelled by fate to lead the raotement, or are the masses 
who follow us responsible for the present sleep of death ? 

Consider Italy Misfortune, suffering, protests, in- 
dividual sacrifice, have reached their extreme limit m 
that land The cup is full Oppression, like the air, 
is all-pervadmg • rebellion also Three separate States, 
twenty aties, two millions of men revolt m a week,* 
overthrow their governments and declare themselves 
emancipated, and not a single protest was made, not a 
single drop of blood was shed Insurrections follow in 
quick succession Is force wanting to those twenty-five 
milhonsf Italy in revolution has strength enough to 
fight three Austnas. Do they lack the inspiration of 
traditions, the religion of memories, a stoned past? 
Nay, the people still bow before the holy relics of a 
greatness that was once Do they lack a mission? 
Nay, Italy alone among the nations has twice given the 
gospel of Unity to Europe Is courage wanting ? Ask 
of the days of 1746, of 1799 j of the memones of the 
Grandt Armle, of the martyrs, thrice holy, who for 
fourteen years have died for an idea, silent and inglorious. 

Consider Switeerland Can anyone deny true valour, 
the deep sense of independence, of those sons of the 
.Alps ? Five centimes of struggle, of intrigues, of civil 
and rehgious strife, have failed to soil their flag of 1308 
with foreign oppression And yet Switzerland, — that 
Switzerland who defeated Austria in twenty battles, 

• See Appendix. 
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whose war-cry would suffice to raise Germany and Italy 
in msurrection, jmd who knows well how kings would 
pause ere they embarked on a European war that the 
peoples clamoured for, because they know that its last 
battle would be the Waterloo of Monarchy — ^yet Switzer- 
land to-day, as the months come round, accepts dis- 
honour and bows her head before each petty dispatch of 
an Austrian agent 

Remember 1813 and the German youth who deserted 
the lecture-rooms of the Universities to hasten to the 
battles of Independence , remember the thrill of excite- 
ment at the cry of Nationality, Liberty, a common 
Fatherland, which ran through Germany from one end to 
the other, and then tell me if the Deputies, Electors, 
Public wnters, and all the men of position who were 
content to lose themselves m the maze of constitutional 
opposition, if all these had rallied around the banner of 
Hambach,* whether that would not have sufficed to 
rouse the whole people 

Remember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenska,! and then 
tell me to what straits Russia would have been driven, if 
Poland had wasted no precious time, begging help of the 

* The CmsUtutmsfai of 183* at Hunbach-a great popalar de- 
monstration in favour of Constitutional Reform held near the old 
castle of that name. It was an echo of the French Revolution of 
Ib1> 1830, and was attended by thousands of people from all parts 
of South Western Germany 

t Baltics dunng the Polish Insnncction of i8ai <?ce Fi ffe’s 
"Ilisiotj of Modem Europe," V0I II c a 
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diplomacy who had stabbed her for a hundred years, if 
her armies had at once shifted the active revolutionary 
movement to its natural centre beyond the Boug, if 
some great conception of a people’s freedom had called 
to insurrection the races, whose true heart Bogdan 
Chmielnicki revealed in 1648 , if, while enthusiasm was 
dictator, and terror paralysed the enemy, while the 
masses of Lithuania, of Gahcia, of Ucrania, were 
qmvermg with hopes of liberty, the insurrection had 
flown from the Belvedere to Lithuania 
I state with profound conviction, that there probably 
does not exist a smgle people in Europe which is not 
able by faith, by self-sacnfice, and by the logic of 
revolution to break its chains m the face of monarchical 
Europe conspmng to work its doom— not a people that 
IS not able through the holy creed of the Future and of 
Lov^ through the mighty watchword mscnbed on its 
banner of insurrection, to start a crusade in Europe— no, 
not a people which has not had its chance smce 1830 
But m Italy, in Germany, m Poland, in Switzerland, 
,m France, everywhere, men, unfortunately influential, 
have perverted the original character of the revolution- 
ambitious and covetous men have seen in the upnsing 
> of a people only a chance to slake their own thirst of 
pelf or power— weak men who trembled at the difflculties 
of the undertaking, have, at the very onset sacrificed the 
logical development of msurrection to their own fears 
Everywhere false and deadly doetnnes have turned 
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revolutions from their goal The theory of class rule has 
supplanted the people’s theory of the emancipation of all 
by efforts of all The national idea has been weakened 
or destroj’ed by the idea of foreign assistance Nowhere 
did the promoters and directors of the insurrection cast 
into the scale of their country’s destiny the sum-total 
of the forces that a strenuous and inspired will would 
have brought mto play nowhere have consciousness of 
a high mission, faith in its fulfilment, and a knowledge 
of the age and its dominant idea, guided the men who 
assumed the control of events, and made themselves 
responsible to humanity for their success. 

They had before them a task for giants, and they 
grovelled on their bellies They saw darkly the secret 
of the generations , they heard the cry of tribes of men 
eager to shake off the dust of their sepulchres, and, youth- 
ful or regenerate, confront a new life It was their task 
to publish, without fear, on the housetops the gospel of 
the People and the Nations , and instead, they stammered 
halting words of ropl concessions, of a charter, of com- 
pacts between nght and might, justice and injustice 
They tried, like old men whose natural force is spent, to 
prolong an artificial existence, and sought m the policy of 
the old regime the secret of its imperfect and fleetmg life 
They mmgicd life and death, liberty and servitude, 
pmilegc and equality, past and future We were bound 
— though eicn on their dead bodies — to raise the flag 
of Tciolt so high that all nations might read on it a 
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promise of victory. And they dragged it through the 
mue of royalty, overlaid it with protocols and nailed its 
motionless folds, hke the sign of a bawdy house, on the 
doors of all the Foreign Legations they believed in 
the promises of every minister, in the hopes held 
out by every Ambassador, in everything, except in the 
people and its omnipotence We saw revolutionary 
leaders immersed m the study of the treaties of 1815, 
seeking therem forsooth the charter of Polish or Italian 
hbertyj others more guilty, denied Humanity, and 
made selfishness their God, when they wrote on their 
banner a pnnciple of non-interoention worthy of the 
Middle Ages, others more guilty suU, demed their 
brothers and their Fatherland, broke up national unity 
at the moment that they should have introduced its 
triumph, they uttered the impious words, “Men of 
Bologna, the cause of the Modenese is not our cause,” 
even while the foreigner was advancing to their gates 
They all forgot,— in their zeal to give, as they said, a 
kgal character to revolubon,— that every insurrecbon 
acquues legality from its aim, legibmacy from victory, 
means of defence from offence pledges of success from 
expansion they forgot that the charter of each nahon’s 
liberty is a clause m the Charter of Humaraty, that they 
alone deserve to conquer who are prepared to conquer 
or to die for all 

And then— seemg the men who started the revolu- 
tions pale in front of their undertaking, retreat when 
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action became imperative or take a devious and timid 
path, without a goal, without a programme, without 
hope except in foreign help, the people also were afraid 
and paused, or rather perceived that the hour had not 
jet come, and stopped short With revolutions before 
them betrayed in their inception, the masses abstained, 
nascent enthusiasm was stifled, /wtt disappeared 

nr. 

Faith disappeared, but what have we done, what 
are we doing to raise it up again? 0 shame and woe 
to us I Since that holy light of the nations vanished, 
we have been wandering m the darkness, without a 
bond, without a purpose, without unity of direction , 
or have folded our arms upon our breasts like men 
without hope. Some few hfted a long cry of anguish, 
renounced all earthly progress, to croon a chant of 
resignation, a death-bed prayer*, or they made them- 
selves rebels agamst hope,t and with a bitter smile 
proclaimed the advent of the powers of darkness they 
accepted scepticism, cymasm, faithlessness, as m- 
ewtable, irrevocable facts of human nature, and the 
echo of their blasphemies translated itself m degraded 
natures into corruption, and in untamted natures into 

•»f-The German RomanosU. and parUy, Manioni and 
Foscolo 

t Byron 
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the suicide of despair* Our literature of to-day 
oscillates between these extremes Others, suddenly 
remembering the light which illumined their infancy, 
'dragged themselves back to the sanctuary whence it 
issued, and laboured to rekindle it,t or were absorbed 
in contemplation of self, and began to hve in the e^, 
and there forgetting or denying the world of phenomena, 
never advanced beyond the study of the tiidwidml. 
And this is our philosophy. Others, finally, bom for 
battle, spurred by a passion of self-sacnfice, which, 
under wise guidance, would have worked miracles, 
dominated by sublime but imperfect and ill-defined 
instincts, snatched a banner from their fathers’ tombs, 
and rushed fonvard, but in the first few steps they 
patted Each of them tore a shred from the flag and 
vaunted it as the flag of all the host This is the 
history of our pohtical life 

We ask pardon of the reader for our insistance on 
these complaints They are our ddtnda Carthago 
Mine IS not the work of a wnter it is the stem and 
fearless mission of an apostle This mission permits 
-of no diplomacy 1 am investigating &e causes of a 
delay which seems to me to have its source outside 
the hostile forces I seek a way of stating the problem 
in such terms as may permit us qmckly to win back 

, ’•See Foscolo's "Jacopo Ortis,” a favourite book of Mnzam’s 

+ — ChateaubnaBd, Mansoni, and, in his early daiv, Vidor 

Hugo 


D 
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the power of making a new departure Therefore I 
must be silent or speak the whole truth 
Now, It seems to me that the delay has two chief 
causes, both due to the Party wandering from its goal, 
both tending to substitute the worship of the past for 
the worship of the future 

The first of these causes has led us to mistake for a 
programme what was nothing more than a coneluding 
chapter, a powerful summary, a formula which gave 
expression to the work of a whole age and its con- 
quests It has made us confound two dishnet 
philosophies of life and two distinct ages, and reduce a 
mission of social regeneration to the narrow proportions 
of a work of development and deduction from old 
premisses It has caused us to abandon the principle 
for Its symbol, God for an idol , to stay the soul’s flight 
towards a New Ideal, that fiery cross that is transmitted 
by the hand of God from one people to another , to 
degrade and smother the national spirit of the 
peoples, which is their life, iheu: mission and the 
strength given for its achievement, the part assigned 
to them by God in the common task, in the develop- 
ment of thought one and manifold, which is the soul of 
our life on earth (a.) The second cause has led us to 
confound the prmciple with one of its manifestations, 
the eternal element of every social oigamsation with 
one of Its successive developments, and to consider a 
mission as completed which was only expanding and, in 
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consequence changing its character Because of that 
error we broke up the unity of the conception precisely 
when It required a wider development, we travestied 
the function of the eighteenth century, we made a 
negation the starting point of the nineteenth, and 
abandoned religious thought when it was more than 
ever necessary to revive and to extend it till it embraced 
every element that is destined to be transformed, and 
to gather together in one great social conception all the 
truths that to-day he unrelated and apart 


V. 

The eighteenth century, which is too generally 
regarded as a century of sceptiasm and negations, 
devoted entirely to a task of cnticism, had its faith, its 
mission and practical schemes to fulfil it. Its was a 
Titanic, boundless faith in human liberty and power 
Its mission was to tabulate— if the expression be per- 
missible— the asstU of the first Epoch of the European 
world to epitomise and reduce to a concrete formula 
that which eighteen centunes of Chnstanity had 
examined, developed, made a fact to constitute the 
inivoidual as he was called to be, free, active) sacred, 
inviolable ; that was its mission And it achieved it by the 
French Revolution, a translation into pohtical terms of 
the (3 ) protestant revolution, a deeply religious manifesta- 
tion, whatever superfiaal wnters may think who judge 
the whole penod by the aberrations of a few individuals. 
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secondary actors in the drama The instrument em- 
ployed to effect the revolution and to achieve its 
mission was RtglU Its power, its mandate, the 
legitunacy of its actions, lay in a theory of Rights its 
supreme formula was a Dcdaration of Rights What 
else, m fact, is man, the individual, save RighCi Does 
he not, within the ever advancing boundanes of progress, 
represent the human person and the element of individual 
freedom? And the atm of the eighteenth century was 
precisely to complete that human evolution which was 
foreseen by the anaents, announced by Christianity, and 
attained in part by protestanbsm Between the century 
and that aim stood a multitude of obstacles , fetters of 
all kmds on ftee spontaneity, on the free development 
of individual faculties , warnings, rules, and orders, that 
limited human action , the tmdiUons of a force that was 
spent, aristoCTacies which seemed capable and strong, 
religious forms that forbade progress It was necessary 
to overthrow them all, and the century overthrew them 
It fought a long and temble, but victonous battle against 
every influence that frittered human power into discon- 
nected fragments, that denied progress or stayed the 
flight of mtellect Every great revolutionary thought 
needs an ideal for its centre of action, its fulcrum This 
ideal the century found hy suhjectnely centnng itself m 
the individual , and it was the £^9, the human conscience, 
the “ I am of Christ to the Powers of his day. 

* John vni 58 
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' Centred m that' conception, the Revolution, consaous 
of its own strength and sovereignty by nght of conquest, 
disdamed to prove to the world its ongin, its roots in the 
past First it professed its feith It cned like Fichte; 
“ Liberty > without Equality there is no Liberty , all men 
, are equal ” Then it proceeded to deny It denied the 
dead past it denied feudalism, aristocracy, monarchy 
, It denied the (4 ) Cathohc dogma, a dogma of absolute 
resignation, that poisoned the sprmgs of hberty and 
planted despotism at the summit of its structure 
Unnumbered wrecks strewed the ground But in the 
midst of them, amid all those negations, a mighty Yea 
arose— the aeature of God ready to tut, radiant with 
power and will— the tat homo, repeated after eighteen 
centunes of suSenng and stnfe, not by the voice of the 
martyr, but on the altar laised by the revolution to 
victory — Right, individual feith, rooted m the world for 
ever 

Is this all we seek? Should man, endowed ivith 
power to progress, idly repose like an emancipated slave 
content with his own sohtary liberty? Does nothing 
remam, to fulfil ius mission on the earth, but to carry 
the principle to its logical conclusions, to translate them 
into facts, and to defend the ground we have won, but 
advance no further? 

Is the senes of tenns which make the great equation 
closed, because the human unknown quantity is known, 
because one of the terms of progress, that which con- 
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stitates the tndwtdual^ can be placed among quantities 
that oie htown and defined? Is the faculty of pro- 
gress exhausted? Is no movement possible but m a 
circle? 

Because man, consecrated by thought to the kingdom 
of the world, has broken through an outworn form of 
religion that impnsoned his activity and denied him 
independence, shall we never more possess a bond of 
common brotherhood, or rehgion, or conception of 
universal Providential law that all may take and believe? 

No eternal God> Thy word is not finished, thy 
thought, the thought of the world, is not yet all re- 
vealed It still creates, and will contmue to creati^ 
for long ages beyond all human calculation. The 
ages that have run their course have only revealed to 
us a few fragments Our mission is not ended We 
scarcely know its origin, we know nothing of its final 
end time and our discoveries do but extend its confines 
It ascends from century to century, towards destinies 
unknown to us it seeks its own law, of which we possess 
but the first few lines From initiative to initiative 
through the senes of thy successive incarnations it 
purifies and extends the formula of sclf-sacnfice pursues 
Its own path learns thy ever-widening law Forms are 
altered and dissolved Religions die The human spint 
leaves them behind, as the wayfarer leaves the fires that 
warmed him m the night, and goes in search of other Suns, , 
But Religion remains Thought 15 immortal , it survives 
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all forms, and is born again from its own ashes The idea 
frees itself &om the shrunken symbol, escapes from the 
chrykhs which prisoned i^ which criticism had eaten 
through. It shines forth pure and bright, a new star 
in the firmament of Humanity. How many has Faith 
yet to add that the whole way of the future may be 
illumined? Who can say how many stars, thoughts 
of the ages, have yet to use in cloudless splendour 
and shine in the firmament of mind, that man may 
become a living epitome of the Word on the earth, 
and may say to himself, “I have faith in myself, my 
destiny is accomphshed”? 

This IS the Law One task succeeds to another, one 
. ideal of life to another And for us the one that pre- 
cedes us, directs our task and declares its method and 
order It mcludes all the terms that the earher systems 
have won, and adds the new one, which becomes the 
end and aim of all our efforts, the uiiknmn quantity 
that we have to solve Cnticism, too, has its work, 
but finds Its performance in the positive belief of the 
age. Criticism, m fact, lives only a borrowed hfe. 
It easts only in phenomena, it draws from other 
sources, its purpose, mission, standard A port of 
every age, it is the banner of none The* thinker 
who divides Epochs rato oiganic and cntical falsifies 
History Every Epoch is essentially synthetic and 
oiganic The progressive evolution of thought, of 
* TheStSiraonian 
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which our world is the visible manifestation takes 
place by contmual expansion The chain cannot be 
broken The diverse mm are bound together The 
cradle is linked to the tomb 

VI 

Thus, scarcely had the French Revolution concluded 
one Epoch, when the first rays of another appeared on 
the honzon , scarcely had the human indimdual, with 
the charter of rights m his hand, proclaimed his triumph, 
when human thought presented another charter, that of 
f maples Scarcely was the unknown quantity of the 
soKsdled Middle Ages solved, and the great purpose of 
the (5 ) Christian system attained, when another un- 
known quantity asked solution of the present generation, 
another mm called for its efforts On every side men 
were asking What is the end of liberty, or of equahty, 
which in Its ultimate analysis is only the liberty of all? 
They«« wifl» IS only an aawe force ready to work In 
what manner shall it work? Capnciously? In every 
direction that presents itself? That is not Itft, rather a 
simple sequence of acts, of phenomena, of symptoms 
of iitality, without connection or relation, or continuity 
Its name is anarchy. The liberty of one will inevitably 
dash with the liberty of another, we shall have con- 
iinuallj shock and counter-shock among individuals, 
waste of force and useless dissipation of that productive 
faculty within, which should be held sacred The 
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-lifefy of all, without a common law to direct it, leads to 
a war of all, the more inexorably cruel, the more the 
individual combatants ate equally matched And men 
imagined they had found the remedy when they had dis- 
interred from the foot of the Cross of Chnst — that cross 
which dominates a whole age in the history of the 
world — ^the phrase of brotlierhooi which the Man-God 
when dying had left to the human race a subhme word 
' unknown to the pagan world, through which the 
Christian world had, often unconsaously, fought many 
a holy battle from the Crusades to Lepanto They 
wrote It on all their banners, and with its sister watch- 
words, hberty and equality, it formed the programme of 
'the future Then theytned to restrain progress within 
the circle marked out by those three points But 
progress burst through the ring Once again the eternal 
“ cut hono " appeared We all m fact demand an mm, a 
human aim • what else is existence but an end with 
means calculated to attain it? And irotherlmd does 
not include a common social ideal for men on earth it 
does not include even its necessity it has no essential 
necessary rdahon to the development of a purpose, that 
shall bind together in harmony all our faculties and 
powers Brotherhood is certainly the base of every 
society, the first condition of social progress, but it is 
not progress itself It makes progress possible, it 
sjipphes it with a necessary constituent, but it does not 
define it The pnnciple of brotherhood is compatible 
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mth movement in a circle. And the human mind 
began to understand that brotherhood--iia& necessary 
link between two principles of Ukrfy and equality, that 
epitomise the wdmtdualtsUc philosophy— never passes 
beyond their limits, that its activity can only operate 
between individuals, that it easily assumes the name of 
chanty, that though it can fix the starting point whence 
Humanity shall reach the social Ideal, it can never be 
substituted for it 

The quest was pursued further We saw darkly that 
the end, the function of existence, must also be the 
final goal of that progressive development which con- 
stitutes existence itself, that hence in order to make 
straight and swift for this e«if, it was necessary to know 
exactly the nature of such progression and bring out 
actions into harmony with it To understand the Law 
and to regulate cur work m accordance with it, is the true 
way to state the problem Now the law of the individual 
can only be discovered in the species The mission of 
the individual can only be learnt and defined from an 
elevation which commands the whole field Hence to 
know even the law of the individual it is necessary to 
ascend Only from a conception of Humanity can we 
deduce the secret, the standard, the law of life for man 
Hence the necessity for the co-opeiation of all, for 
harmony m our labours, m a word, for association, in 
order that the work of all (6 ) may be accomplished , hence 
also the need for a thorough change m the orgamsation 
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of Ihc revolutionary Party, in theories of government, m 
the study of philosophy, politics and economics, all of 
which have been till now inspired by the sole pnnciple 
of liberty The horizon has changed. The sacred word 
Humanity, uttered with nen significance, has discovered 
to the eye of Genius a new world, which hitherto had 
been no more than a presentiment; a new Age has 
begun 

Do we need a book to prove it? Do we need time 
for the pnnciple to develop in order to demonstrate 
that such is really the present intellectual movement, 

■ that the century is labouring in search of its own 
philosophy of hfe? Have we not seen, for a period of 
nearly twenty years, all the schools of philosophy 
occupying themselves, even when they stay back to the 
past, m the search after a great unknown ? Is not this 
confessed almost despite themselves by those who would 
gain most by diverting men from the end? We see to- 
day a Catholicism that attempts to reconcile Gregory 
VII. with Luther, the papacy with the free and inde- 
pendent human soul We have a retrograde and 
hypocntical party, that gropes dubiously among theones 
of government, and a stammenng mystic kind of 
Jesuitism, which sacnlegiously mutters the name of 
seaal party And daily we hear the word Humanity on 
the bps of materialists,* who cannot understand its 
worth, and who betray every moment their natural 
* St Simomans 
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affinities to the individualism of the Empire AVhctlier 
as a heartfelt belief, or homage given perforce, the nevi 
Age has won its nghts over nearly all intellects 
Some of the perfemd apostles of progress were not long 
since complaining, that the hostile camp had pirated our 
words without even understanding their significance, it 
was a puerile complaint It is just in this very accord, 
instinctive and unwilling as it is, that we find a potent 
mark of the Word of our Age, Humanity 
Now, every Age has its own peculiar faith Every sys- 
tem includes the conception of an ideal and a mission 
And every mission has its oivn instrument, its 
forces, Its own lever Any attempt to translate into facts 
the mission of one Age with the machmery of another, 
can only end m an indefinite senes of abortive efforts 
Defeated by the utter want of proportion between the 
means and the end, such attempts might produce 
martyrs, but never lead to wetory 

And this IS the pomt we have reached All our 
hearts and intellects have the presentiment of a great 
Age, and yet we would give it, for the ensign of its 

'^h.eh the 

eighteenth century was forced to sunound its new 
conqu^ Of liberty We mutter by God's inspLZ 

mission ’ Wess, a new 

ssion, the future, and yet, when we try to realise 

he programme they contain, we obstinacy use the 
"eapons of a mission that is dead We invoke a social 
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world, a vast liarmonious organisation of the forces 
whidi are seething confusedly in this vast workshop 
wc call earth; and to call that iien world into life, to 
lay the foundations of a peaceful organisation, we hark 
back to old habits of rebellion, that waste our strength 
within the circle of rndmidualum We raise the cry of 
“the future !” with the wrecks of old sjstems all about 
us Though our chains are lengthened, we are prisoners 
still, and we brag of our liberty because we are free to 
move round the post to which our chains arc fastened 
And because of this, faith slumbers in the hearts of 
the peoples because of this not even the blood of a 
whole nation can revive it 

VII 

Faith requires a purpose that shall embrace the 
whole of lifti that shall concentrate all its manifesta- 
tions and direct its diverse modes, or subordinate them 
to the controlhng activity of a single one it requires 
a fervid, unshaken belief that that puipose shall be 
attained, the profound conviction of a mission and 
the obhgation to fulfil it; finally, the consciousness of 
a supreme power that guards the believer’s progress to 
his goal These are the indispensable elements and 
where any one is wanting, we may have a sect, a 
school, a political party, not a faith, nor an hourly 
self-sacnfice for the sake of a high rehgious ideal 
But we have no definite rehgious ideal, or deep 
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convichoa of the duty implied in a mission, or the 
consaousness of a supreme and protecting authority. 
Our apostolate to-day is an opposition of cnticism. 
We fight by appealing to selfish interests, and our 
weapon is a theory of rights We arc all, sublime 
presentments notwithstanding, children of rebclhon 
We move, like renegades, without God, without Law, 
without a banner which shall beckon to the future 
The old atm has disappeared the new one, which, 
for an mstant we dimly saw, is annulled by the doctine 
of rights, that alone directs our labours For us the 
tttdmdual IS at once tnd and means. We use the 
essentially religious phrase, Sumamty, and banish 
rehgion from all our works We look only at the 
pohtcal side of things We talk of harmonising human 
faculties, and neglect the most obvious and active 
dement of human nature We are bold enough not 
to shnnk from the dream of a material European unity, 
and yet we thoughtlessly break up its moral unity by 
ignonng the fundamental conditions of all association 
— uniformity of belief and of religious sanction In the 
midst of such contradictions we attempt forsooth to 
make a new world 

Nor do I exaggerate I know the exceptions and 
admire them But the Party, speaking generally, is such 
as I describe it Its presentiments, its aspirations belong 
to the new Age the characteristics of its organisation 
and the means it proposes to adopt, belong to the old 
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The Party has long dmned the mission entrusted to it, 
but without understanding its character or the machineiy 
adapted to its fulfilment Hence it is powerless to 
succeed, and will be, until the day come, when it shall 
understand that the cry "God wills it," is the eternal cry 
of every movement which has, like ouis, self-sacnfice for 
'Its foundation, the peoples for its mstrumen^ Humanity 
, for, Its end 

What ' You complain that faith is dead or dying ' 

' you lament that souls are scorched with the breath of 
egotism— and yet you mock at behef, and proclaim in 
your pages that religion no longer exists, that its day is 
past, and the rehgious future of the peoples for ever 
closed < You marvel that the masses advance but slowly 
along the path of self-sacrifice and association, and in 
the meantime you lay down as your principle a theory of 
utdmxiualmt that has only a negative value, a theory 
that results not in association, but m loose concourses of 
human atoms, and which in ultimate analysis is only 
egotism draped in the mantle of philosophical formulas 
Your purpose should be a work of regeneration, of moral 
reform— for without this any pohtical organisation is 
barren— and you delude yourselves with expectations of 
success while you banish from your work the religious idea 
Politics deal with men wlitre and as they are they 
define their tendencies and regulate their actions in 
accordance with them It is only rehgious thought 
that can transfigure both 
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Religious thought is the breath of life of HumaTiity 
at once its life and soul, its spirit and its outivard sign 
Humanity exists only in the consciousness of its own 
ongin, and in the presentiment of its own destinies It 
reveals itself only when it concentrates its forces on 
some point between the two Nowr this is precisdy 
the function of the religious idea That idea establishes 
a belief m the common origin of all , it places before us, 
as an article of belief, a common future , it concentrates 
all the active faculties round a central point, from which 
thc) move on unceasingly in the direction of that future, 
It directs all the forces latent m the human soul to its 
attainment It comprehends life in all its aspects, in 
Its ever) manifestation, however minute, it breathes 
good wishes over thc cradle and the tomb, supplies, in 
philosophic language, the higher and most general 
formula of a given Epoch of civilisation, thc simplest 
and most comprehensive expression of its knmolti^e, 
the common prmaplc which governs the wholt^ and 
controls all its successive evolutions That idea is, for 
the individual, the symbol of thc relation that exists 
lietwccn him and the Age to which he belongs, thc 
revelation of his function, and standard of conduct, 
thc (lag that males him able to fulfil his mission That 
M-a tkvnte-i and purifies ihe individual, dries up the 
fi mgs of CfcO’r.m, l>j changing, and removing outside 
hi" - the o ntre of activity It creates for man that 
1 'O': 0 </..rvrh.cli IS the mother of self sacnfice, which 
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ever was', and ever mil be, the inspirer of great and 
noble things; a sublime theory, that draw’s man near 
to God, borrows from the divine nature a spark of 
orrmipotenci^ crosses at one leap all obstacles, makes 
tlic martyr’s scaffold a ladder to victory, and is as 
superior to the narrow, impo-fect theory of rights as the 
law IS superior to one of its corollanes (7 ) 

Right is the faith of the individual • Duty is the 
.common, collective faith. Right can only organise 
resistance, destroy, not found. Duty builds up and 
associates ; it springs from a general law, whereas -Right 
has Its origin only in individual will Hence nothing 
prevents attacks on rights every injured individual 
may rebel against them , and force alone is the supreme 
arbiter between die antagonists This, in fact, was the 
reply that societies founded upon rights often made to 
their enemies. Now societies that make duty their basis 
w’ould not be driven to use force, once admit the 
principle of duty, and the possibility of stnfe has gone, 
the individual is made subordinate to the common aim, 
and thus duty cuts at the very root of the evil for 
which nght has only palliatives. Moreover, the doctrine 
of rights does not include progress as a necessary 
dement it admits it merely as a simple fact The 
exercise of nghts being necessarily optional, progress is 
‘ abandoned to the caprice of a liberty without rule or 
purpose And Right kills self-sacnfice, and banishes 
martyrdom from the world. In every theory of 
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individual rights, material interests alone dominate 
and martyrdom becomes absurd uhal interests ean 
exist beyond the tomb? But for all tliat, martyrdom 
IS often the baptism of a norld, the solemn initiation 
of progress Every doctrine that does not rest on 
progress as an essential law of its being, is infcnor to 
the ideal and to the needs of the Age. And yet, the 
doctrine of rights even to day reigns sovereign among 
us, It rules that republican party which announces 
Itself as the advanced party in Europe and yet — for it 
matters little if our lips instinctively utter the words, 
duii/, self-sacnfct, the liberty of the republicans 

IS merely a theory of resistance their religion, if indeed 
they menhon it, only expresses the relation between God 
and the tndmtdual the political order they invoke and 
honour by the name of social^ is only a senes of prohibi- 
tons promoted into laws, which ensure to each the power 
of pursuing his twn aim, his omn interests, his won ten- 
dencies their definition of Law does not go beyond 
the expression of the general will their formula of 
association is the Smtty (f lights their creed does 
not pass beyond the hmits laid down nearly half a 
century ago in a Dahralton oj Rights, by a roan who 
was himself the incarnation of the struggle their 
theones of Authority are theones of mstrust their 
oigamc problem,— an old remnant of a patched-up 
constitutionalism, -is reduced to finding a point around 
which and orieaa/w;;, hherty and general 
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Ian,' W 4 > o*<iiIat<* for tier in Iwircn antaijoni'ira , their 
people fi often a caMe— the mo^i nHtnt''Oii>i, it is true, 
ttjjfl the nosl «serul~in open reb-.llion agnmst otlier 
«is1cs in order to enjoy in its turn the ngliti that God 
inicnds for all , dieir repuWic is the tiittnilt,nt, intolerant 
ticraocracy of Athens (S.) : their ttarcrj is .t cr> of 
•vxnjeanre ; their 'jmhol, Spartacus 
JiOtt, ihi"' is the tiglittcnlii century onre more, its 
philosophy, Its tlicory of mankind, its materialistic 
polity, Its analysis, its proustant rriticisin, its smcreignty 
- of the infmiiiuttl, its n jeetmn of an old religious formula, 
its mistrust of all authority, its spirit of strife am! email- 
ujtation. It is iltc French lUsolution over again , the 
pxst ifltli some non glimpses of the future , servitude to 
old things surroumled by the prestige of youth. 

VIII. 

The lO-st IS fatal to tis The French Kcvolulion, I 
Mate «ith conviction, is crushing us It neighs almost 
like an tncuhus upon our heart and impedes its action. 
Wc are doarlcd b) the splendour of Us gigantic struggles, 
fxsanated by its viclonous glance, and so remain to^iay 
still prostrate before it Wc cspcct cvetylhmg, both m 
men and things, from its programme ; we attempt to 
copy iRobespictre and St Just, and search in the records 
of the Ciuis of 1792 or 1793 names for the sec/ie/is of 
1833 or 1834 Now, while sic are aping our fathers we 
forget that our fathers aped no one, and were great 
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because of this Their inspirations flowed from con- 
temporary sources, from the needs of the masses, from 
the nature of their environment And precisely because 
the instrument they employed was adapted to the pur- 
pose they had in view, they worked miracles Why do , 
we not act as they did? Why, while studying and 
respecting tradition, should we not move onward ? We 
ought to worship the greatness of our fathers, and seek 
in their tombs a pledge of the future, not the future itself 
The future is before us, and God, the father of all revel- 
ations and all ages, alone can point out the infinite way 
Up then I and let us be great in our turn For this. 

It IS necessary to understand our mission in its fulness 
We stand to day between two ages, betiveen the grave 
of one world and the cradle of another, between the 
last boundary of the indtuidualuUc philosophy and the 
threshold of Humanity With eyes fixed on the future, 
we must break the last links of the chain which holds us 
m bondage to the past, and with deliberate stages move 
on We haie freed ourselves from the abuses of the 
old world we must now free ourselves from its glories 
The task of the eighteenth century is accomplished* 
Our fathers repose tranquil and proud in their tombs. 
They sleep, like warriors after iattlc, wrapped in their 
flag Fear not that you will gneve them The red 
banner of the blood of Christ which Luther handed on 
to the Convention,* to be planted on the slam in twenty 
* The t tench Nalnmal Convention of 1793. 
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battles^ of the peoples, is a trophy sacred to us all None 
will dare to touch it Bat let us advance in the name 
of God We will return hereafter to lay at its foot, there 
where our fathers he, some of the laurels that our own 
hands have won. To-day we have to found the polity 
of the nineteenth century, to climb through philosophy 
to fxiik-, to define and otganise association, proclaim 
Humanitv, initiate the new Age The old Age can 
attam its actual fulfilment only in the baptism of the 
new 

These things are perhaps not new I know this and 
confess it gladly My voice is but one among many 
that preach nearly the same ideas, and proclaim assoaa- 
tm as the fundamental pnnciple that must henceforth 
direct our political work. Many powerful intellects have 
condemned the cold doctrine of rights wherever they 
have found it alone and disconnected, condemned it as 
the last formula of indwidmlism^ to-day degenerating 
into sheer materialism many schools, some extinct, 
some still active, invoke duty as an anchor of salvation 
, for a society tormented by fimitless desires \Vhy then 
do I insist on protesting against their want of fore- 
sight? What does it matter if the end preached be the 
centre of a new programme, or only the development of 
the old, if men whose cry hke ours is;6rm«ri// persist 
in confoundmg association with fraternity^ or Humanitv 
— the compendium of all human faculties organised to 
one end— -with mere liberty and equality for all? Why 
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proclaim a new Age, and so involve ourselves in all the 
difficulties of a fresh task ? 

Is then our contest one of names alone? 

I think not 

It IS important to proclaim a new Age to affirm 
that all we preach to-day on earth is venly a new pro- 
gramme, and, for this reason, that it is bound to be 
henceforth universally recognised 
We desire not only to ihwk., but to act We desire 
not only the freeing of one people, and of others through 
iti but the freeing of all the peoples through their 
own efforts Now, conscience alone frees the peoples 
They will act only when they recognise a new ideal 
whose attainment demands the exertions of all, the 
equality of all, and a new departure Without such 
recognition, there is no hope of faith, of self-sacnfice, 
of enthusiasm mighty to work The peoples who he 
crushed by the burden of the earlier movement, will 
lightly surrender the accomplishment of the new one to 
the nation that has taken the responsibility, and therewith 
the glory They will be content to follow from afar, and 
ask no more And if through causes unknown to them 
that people shall halt on the way, they will halt with it. 
And then we shall have silence, inaction, suspended life 
This IS the spectacle that while I write the whole of 
Europe presents 

Tlie ideal of a new Age, which includes a new 
end to be attained, gives the initiative to the future, 
and kindles the universal conscience into life -By 
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It we learn to start afresh and not to copy, we work 
out our own mission, not execute another’s, we put 
Europe in the stead of France We furnish a potent 
element to feed revolutionary activity By proclaiming 
a new Age we proclaim the existence of a new philosophy 
of lifei a general conception destined to embrace all the 
terms of earlier philosophies with yet one more, and, 
working from that new term, we co-ordinate all the his- 
torical series, all the facts that are grouped around it, all 
'the manifestations of lif^ all the aspects of the human 
problem, all the branches of human knowledge We give 
a second, a new impulse to the labour of the intellect 
We proclaim the need of a new encyclopedia, which shall 
summarise all the progress we have mad^ and m itself 
be one step forward more We place outside controversy 
all the aims which formed the purpose of past revolu- 
tions, the liberty, the equality, the fratermty of men and 
of peoples, we put them in the list of undisputed 
truths We part for ever from the exclusively indvoihahst 
Age, and with greater reason, from that mdimiuahm 
which IS the matenalism of that age We block the 
roads to the past 

And finally, by that affirmation we reject every 
doctnne of eclecticism and transition, every imperfect 
and issueless phrase that states a problem without 
attempting to solve it We part from every school that 
tnes to reconcile life and death, and to reform the world 
■ by an extinct philosophy We bind God himself surety 
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for the sacred doctrine of the people, and its sovereignty 
We place, m the very stamp of the age, a new title to 
uniicrsal suffrage We raise politics to a philoso- 
phical conception We establish an apostolate of 
Humanity , bj vindicating that common right of nations 
which should be the symbol of our creed We conse- 
crate those spontaneous, sudden, collective movements 
of the peoples, whose w ork it is to proclaim the new Ideal 
of life, and translate it into action Wo lay the corner- 
stone of a Humanitarian Faith, to which the Republican 
Party must rise, if it still wish to conquer Therefore it 
I', that every Age has its liaptism of faith , ours still lacks 
It, and we can, if nothing more, prepare the way*! and 
make ourselves its heralds 


IX 
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'left US, ere he died, the immortnl hope, and of which the 
Christian Gospel is the germ, as man is the germ of 
Humanitv. On the soil fertilised by fifty generations of 
martyrs, we hail with Lessing that immensity of future 
which finds'its fulcrum m the Fatherland, and its goal m 
. Humamtj' Then shall the peoples make a common 
covenant, and define in brotherly compact each one’s 
mission in the future, the office which devolves on each in 
the general association, which oivns one Law, one God for 
all It IS for us to hasten the moment when the Revolu- 
tion, the tocsin of the peoples, shall call together a new 
Convention, that shall be a true Council of the faithful 
Therefore our war must needs be a holy crosade Let 
God shine on our banner, as on our destinies Faise we 
on the old world’s wreck, an altar where the people may 
bum the incense of reconciliation And know we all at 
least what answer to make to him who would ask of us 
Whence come ye ? In whose name do ye preach ? 

Often have I heard such questions Often has it 
been said of our little band of apostles “The re- 
publicans have no philosophic basis, no indisputable 
pnnciple, as the fountain of their creed " The accusers, 
it IS true, were men who think they have a philosophy 
because some among their followers have made a 
collection of philosophies, a rehgion because they have 
pnests, a pohtical doctnne because they have soldiers 
and grapeshot None the less the charge was taken up 
by men of good faith, who could not fail to note m our 
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ranks a visible lack of unity or of a harmonious 
philosophy , an absence of religious belief that could 
not be easily reconciled with the social and essentially 
rehgious end that republicanism now and again 
proclaims 

Now, we ate able to reply We come in the name of 
God and of Humanity 

We believe in one God, author of all that exists, the 
living absolute Thought, of which ‘our world is a ray 
and the Universe an incarnation 
We believe m one Law, general and immutable, that 
constitutes our mode of existence, that embraces every 
senes of possible phenomena, and exercises a con- 
tinuous influence upon the universe, and on all it 
contains, both m its physical and m its moral aspect 
Since every law requires an end to be attained, we 
believe in the progressive development in all existing 
things, of faculties and forces, — which are faculties in 
motion, — towards that unknown end, without which law 
would be useless and axistence unintelligible 
And since every larw is interpreted and verified in its 
own suljtct, we believe in Humanity, a collective and 
continuous Being, in which is epitomised the whole 
ascending senes of organic creations, and m which as 
the sole interpreter of the law, is most fully manifested 
God’s thought on earth 

We btlitvc, th-it inasmuch as harmony between the 
n'-yr t and tlit taw is the condition of all normal 
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existencfij the manifest and immediate end of all our 
labours is to effect the greater completion and secunty 
of that harmony, through the fuller discovery of the law 
and Its realisation in its subject 
We believe in Association, — which is but the actroe 
behef m one God, in one Law, in one End,— as the 
only means possessed by us to realist Truth, as the 
method of progress, as the only existing road to perfec- 
tion, so that the higher the scale of human progress the 
more embracing may be its corresponding formula of 
association won for men, and applied to their hfe 
We believe therefore in the Holy Alliance of the 
Peoples as the broadest formula of association possible 
in our age— in the liberty and equality of the peoples, 
without which assoaabon has no true life— in 
Nationality, which is the conscience of the peoples, 
which assigns to them their share of work m the 
association, their ofGce in Humanity, and hence 
constitutes their mission on earth, their individuality, 

■ for without Nationality neither liberty nor equality is 
possible— and we beheve in the holy Fatherland, that 
IS the cradle of nationahty, the altar and patrimony of 
the individuals that compose each people 
And since the Law is one, since it governs equally 
the two aspects, internal and external, of the hje of every 
bemg, the two modes of self and relatvity, of the sub- 
jective and the objective that appertain to every existence, 
we believe for each people and its component individuals 
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the same that we believe for Humanity and j/s com- 
ponent peoples As we believe m the association of 
peoples, so we believe in association between the 
individuals who compose each nation, and in it as the 
sole means of their progress, the principle destined to 
govern all their institutions, and the pledge of concord m . 
their labours As we believe in the liberty and equality ' 
of the peoples, so we believe in liberty and equality 
among the men of each Country, in the inviolability 
of the ego, which is the conscience of individuals, /and 
assigns to them their share of work in the secondary 
association, an office in the Nation, a ^ecial mission of 
citizenship in the sphere of the Fatherland Ant/ as we 
believe in Humanity, the sole interpreter of God’s Law, 
so we believe for every Stat^ m the People, the sole 
master, the sole sovereign, the sole interpreter of the Law 
of Humanity which rules the mission of each Nation in 
the People one and indivisible, that knows neither caste 
nor privilege, save that of Genius and of Virtue, neither 
proletariat nor aristocracy of land or monej), but only 
faculties and active forces consecrated, for the good of all, 
to the administration of the surface of the globe, our 
common heritage —in the people free and independent, 
with an organisation that shall harmonise individual 
faculties and social thought, the people living by its own 
labour and the fruits thereof, pursuing in concord the 
greatest possible good of all, yet respecting the rights 
of the individual -in the people made one family, with 
one faith, one tradition, one thought of love, and 
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advancing to , the ever fuller accomplishment of its 
- mission — m the people, progressive, consecrated to an 
apostolate of duttu, never forgetful of a truth once won, 
never slacking its efforts because of that victoiy, reverent 
to the message of the generations, but resolved to use 
. the present as a bridge betwixt past and future, 

^ worshippmg revelation, not the revealers, able, little by 
htde, to approach the solution of its destiny here on 
earth 

God and his Law, Humanitv and its work of inter- 
pretation, progress, association, liberty, equality, the 
doctrine of the People, which is the vital pnnaple of the 
republican party, all meet on the common ground of our 
creed (g) We reject no conquest of the past Before us 
spreads a future where meet in close embrace the tivo 
eternal pnnciples of eveiy' organisation, the individual 
and Humanity, hberty and association, where one 
.philosophy, a genuine expression of religion, shall 
embrace m equal balance, every revelation of progress, 
every holy idea which by providential design has 
been successively transmitted to us 

"When before Young Europe’s dawn, all the altars of 
the old world have fallen, two altars shall be raised upon 
this soil that the divine Word has made fruitful . and 
the linger of the herald-people shall insaibe upon one. 
Fatherland, and upon the other. Humanity 

Like sons of the same mother, like brothers who will, 
not be parted, the people shall gather around those two 
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altiirs, and offer sacrifice m peace and bve And 
the mcense of the sacrifice shall ascend to heaven 
m two columns that shall draw near each other as they 
mount, until they are confounded in one point, which is 
God 

And so often as they move asunder whilst they nsc, 
fratneide shall be on earth, and mothers shall weep on 
earth, and angels in heaven ”* 

Now, suppose these things repeated m Europe, not 
as an expression of the individual, but as the expression, 
the Word, the Conscience of the republican parly, of 
the whole party of progress— suppose the religious 
principle to shine again on oar path and unify our 
labours— suppose God and Humanity conjoined m our 
popular symbolism, as phenomenon and idea, thought 
and form , think ye not that our word would not kmdle 
the doubt-tossed multitudes who pray, and wait, and 
hope, because no crusader’s cry, no religious cry, sounds 
in their ears? Do you believe that between our Hoov 
Auiance and the aeairsd umpact, between the apostles 
of progressive free movement, and the stagnant sophists 
of old Europe, they would discern on which side stands 
God, his Love, his Truth ? And where God is there 
IS the people also The people’s philosophy is its faith 

And when faith shows not only on your bps but in 
your hearts, when your deeds answer to your words, and 
virtue hallows your lives as hberty haUows your minds, 
• The Faith of Young Europe , unpublished. 
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when as a band of brothere, believers in one flag, you 
appear before men as they who seek the good, when the 
people say of you. Ihtyare a living faiths think ye the 
people will be slow to answer to your call? Think ye 
that the guerdon desired of all, of saving power to all, 
which falls to them who shall herald the way to Europe, 
thmk ye that that will not be gathered, aye and quickly? 
. Great thoughts make great peoples Let your hfe be 
the epitome of one great oigamc thought Widen the 
peoples’ horizon Free their conscience from the 
matenalism that weighs it down Point them to a vast 
mission Baptise them once again Anger at wrong 
done to matenal interests can only bring forth revolts , 
principles alone effect revolutions Go back to first 
principles and the people will follow you. 

The question which agitates the world is a rehgious 
question Cntcisra and anarchy of belief have ex- 
tinguished faith m the hearts of the peoples A philo- 
' Sophy that constructs, and unity of belief will revive it 
Then— but not till then— will return that active energy 
which grows with difficulties, but now collapses at each 
tnfimg disappointment Then will cease that state of 
isolaton and mistrust which wearies us, which multiplies 
parties, obstructs assoaation, makes of each individual a 
separate rallying point, which makes us camps enough 
but no armies to tenant them, which parts the poets to 
one side, the men of prose and calculation to the other, 
divides yet further the men of action, and further still 
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the high speculative intellects Then uc shall lose from 
our ranks those irho dishonour us, the clan of unclean 
hearts and canting tongues, whose inconsistency of 
language and performance suggests doubt concerning 
our symbol, who prate of virtue, of scif-sacnfice, of 
chanty, while vice is in their hearts, shame on their 
foreheads, and selfishness in their souls , who nail their 
immorality on our banner, and hide themselves in the 
day of battle, to reappear when danger is past that they 
may gather the spoils of the vanquished and stain our 
tnumph by robbing it of its fruits Then wll disappear, 
one by one, the prejudices and the influence of those 
nameless, feeble men, who blame our ivar-cry because 
themselves lack courage, who beg at an ambassador’s 
gate a dole of hope for their country, who drag the 
exile's sacred name in the mne of cabinet intrigues, who 
dream of salvation for the nations from the chicanery of 
diplomatists, men who ape in their conspiracies the 
rusty tricks of the police, who mock at enthusiasm, deny 
the power of inspiration and self-sacrifice, call martyrdom 
quixotic, and try to r^enerate the peoples by statistics 
Then will vanish the thousand inconsistencies that make 
the party inferior to its mission, patriots’ bps lisping 
fomgiier almost as a reproach— what a blasphemy on the 
cross of Christ from men who call themselves Christians, 
republicans, and brothers— the guilty hesitation that robs 
so many of our fnends of strength to confess their 
belief, that frightens them at every charge made from the 
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enemy's camp, iliat makes apostles of truth appear as 
emng and guilty men , that fascmation of old names 
which, by supplantmg pnnciples, has rumed so many 
revolutions, and sacrificed fresh ideas to the petty tradi- 
tions of the past, the illogical, mconsistent spmt that 
denies the oneness of mankind, that demands unlimited 
liberty for some and absolute intolerance for others, 
preaches political freedom and refuses literary freedom, 
which shakes the social edifice to its foundations, and 
petrifies religion Then we shall see no more the angry 
polemic that feeds on hatred, which snarls at every 
remmder, wluch neglects pnnciples for personalities, 
which betrays in every sentence its jealous national 
exclusiveness, and wastes its strength in unimportant 
petty scufiles, and lastly, we shall lose the fiivohty, the 
inconstancy of opinions, the forgetfulness of the martyrs 
who are our Saints, of the great men who are our pnests, 
of the great actions which are our prayer FatiA, nhich 
IS intellect, will, love, will blot out all those vices, and ' 
end the discords of a society without a church, without 
a head, that invokes a new world, but forgets to ask its 
secret from God And then, made fruitful by the breath 
of God and of holy behefs, poetry, now exiled fi:om a 
world that is a prey to anarchy, will blossom yet again , 
poetry, the flower of the angels, that martyrs’ blood and 
mothers’ tears have fed, that oft will grow amid rums, 
but IS ever coloured by a nsing Sun It speaks to us m 
prophetic tones, of Humanity, European m substance, 

F 
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nahonal in form It will teach the Fatherland of the 
fatherlands to the nations shll divided , it will translate 
into Art the religious, social philosophy , it will surround 
with Its own beautiful light, woman, who though a fallen 
angel, is ever nearer to heaven than we It will hasten 
her redemption, restoring to her the mission of inspita- 
tion, of pity, and of prayer, which Chnstianity divinely 
symbolised in Mary It will sing the joys of martyrdom, 
the immortality of the vanquished, the tears that expiate, 
the sufferings that punfy, the memories and the hopes, 
the traditions of one world interwoven in the cradle of 
another It will murmur words of holy consolation to 
those children of sorrow bom before their time, those 
fated and puissant souls, who, like Byron, have no con- 
fidants on earth, and whom the world of to-day stnves 
to rob even of God And it will teach the young the 
greatness of sclf-sacnficc, the virtue of constancy and 
silence, how to be alone and yet despair not, how to 
endure without a ciy, an existence of torments half 
understood, unknown, long years of delusions and 
bitterness and wounds, all without a complaint, it wall 
teach a belief in future things, an hourly travail to 
promote it, without a hope m this life of seeing its 
Mctoiy 

Arc these illusions ? Do I presume too much when I 
ask of faith such prodigies m a century still corrupted by 
scepticism, among men who are slaves of self, who lotc 
little, and quickly forget, who are troubled in soul, and 
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heed only the calculations of egotism, and the sensations 
, of the hour? 

, No; I do not presume too much It is necessary 
that this come to pass, aye, and it will come I have 
faith in God, m the potency of truth, and in the sp'rtt 
of the age I feel in the depths of my heart, that we 
cannot stay as we are The principle which was the 
soul of the old world is exhausted It is for us to open 
the way to the new principle, and even should we perish 
. in the attempt we will lead the way 

X 

» The times were wrapped in shadow Heaven was 
a void The peoples wandered, pncked by strange fears, 
or paused m toipid, puzded wonderment Whole nations 
disappeared ; others just raised their heads as though to 
see them die. A hollow sound as of dissolution was 
heard in the world. All creation, earth and sky, 
trembled Man seemed m hideous case Placed be- 
tween two Infirabes, he knew neither , he knew not past 
nor future All behef was dead' dead the belief m the 
Gods, dead the behef m the repubhc. Society was not , 

. nought but a Power that drowned m blood, or ate itself 
away m deeds of shame and sm, a senate poor parody 
.of the maj'esty that had been, which voted gold and 
statues to the tyrant, pretorians who despised the one 
and slew the other, informers, sophists, and a slavish 
and obsequious multitude There were no principles of 
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saving virtue there existed but the calculation of 
antagonistic interests The Fatherland was exhausted 
The solemn voice of Brutus from the tomb had told the 
world that Virtue was but a name And the good 
withdrew from that world, to keep their souls and 
intellects from stain Nerva starved himself to death 
Thraseas made libation of his own blood to Jove the 
Liberator The soul had disappeared the senses alone 
reigned The people asked for bread and circus games 
Philosophy had become scepbcism, epicureanism, or 
mere sophistnes and words Poetry was satire. From 
time to time man stood appalled at his own solitude, 
and drew back from the wilderness Then voices of fear 
were heard at night by the wayside Then the citirens, , 
almost frenaed with dread, clasped the bare, cold statues 
of the Gods that once they worshipped, and prayed of 
them a spark of moral life, a ray of faith, even some 
illusion ; but they went away unheard, with dapair in 
thcir hearts and blasphemy on their bps. Such were 
those times, so like our own 
But, yet, that was not the death agony of the world, 

It was but the end of one phase of the world’s evolution, 

A great epoch was exhausted, passing away to leave the 
road dear for another, whose first notes were already 
ringing m the north, and that awaited only its mtmior 
to declare itself He came His was the soul most full 
of love, most virtuous and holy, most inspired by God 
and the future, that men bare ever hailed on this earth 
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it was Jesus He bent over the decaying world, and 
murmured m its ear a word of faith To that obscene 
thing which retained nought but the aspect and notions 
of a man, he uttered words unknown up to that day 
Im, self-samfia, celestial origin The dead arose, a 
new life thnlled through that obscene thing which 
philosophy had tried in vain to bnng to life. From it 
came forth the Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality Man was made manifest, the image and fore- 
shadowmg of God Jesus died. As Lamennais has 
said, he asked of men to save them, only a cross to 
die on But ere he died, he announced to the people 
the good news To those who asked him whence he had 
It, he answered. From God the Father, and from the 
cross twice he called on Him But from that cross his 
victory began, and still endures 
Have faith then, oh ye that suffer for the noble cause, 
apostles of a Truth that even to-day the world ignores, ye 
soldiers of the holy battles which the world condemns 
and calls rebellions To-morrow, perhaps, that world, 
to-day incredulous or careless, will bow with fervour 
before you. To-morrow, victory will crown your 
crusading banner Onward m faith, and fear not That 
which Chnst did Humanity can do Believe, and you 
will conquer Believe, and the peoples will end by 
followmg you Beheve, and act Action is the Word 
of God passive thought is but its shadow Those who 
sunder Thought and Action dismember God, and deny 
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the eternal Unity of things. Thrust them from your 
ranks , for whoso is not ready to testify to his faith with 
his blood IS no believer 

From your cross of misfortune and persecution 
announce the whole faith of the Age, but few days 
will pass ere it receive its consecration of faith Let 
your lips utter not the cry of hate, nor the conspiratoi’s 
hollow phrase^ but the tranquil, solemn word of the 
days that are to come From our cross of poverty and 
proscnption, we, the men of estle, who represent in our 
heart and faith the races of the enslaved, the millions 
doomed to silence, we will reply to you, and say to our 
brothers the alliana is mdt Hurl at your persecutors 
the legend God and Humanitv For yet a httle time 
they may rebel and strive against it and stammer 
blasphemy. But the masses will worship it. 

There was a day in the sixteenth century, in Italy, in 
Rome, when men called inquisitors, who pretended to 
have science and authority from God, were gathered 
together to decree the immobility of the Earth. Before 
them stood a pnsoner Genius illumined his face. He 
had outstnppcd his times and his fellow-men, and 
revealed the secret of a world. 

He was Galileo 


He shook his bald and venerable head Tlie soul 
of that sublime old man rose m rebellion against the 
senseless violence of men, who would have forced him 
to deny the truth that God had taught him But long 
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oppression had tamed his former energy Frightened 
by the threats of those monks, he was at the point of 
jielding. He raised his hand to swear, even h(^ the 
immobility of the Earth. But as he raised his hand, he 
lifted his weary eyes to the sky which he had scanned 
durmg long nights, to read m it a line of universal law ; 
they caught a ray of that sun which he knew to be fixed 
in the centre of the revolving spheres Remorse pneked 
his heart, and a cry in his own despite escaped from the 
depths of his soul Still it moves ' 

- Three centuries have passed away Inquisitors, in- 
quisition, the senseless propositions that force dictated, 

, all have disappeared But still the Earth moves on, its 
motion proved beyond a doubt, and still the words of 
Galileo soar over the generations of Mankind Lift thy 
countenance to the sun of God, thou child of Humanity, 
and read that legend in the heavens it mova. Faith 
and action The future is ours 


NOTES TO FAITH AND THE FUTURE 

(1 ) Act, I say , but, by makmg this principle of Action 
a standard of conduct, I do not mean action at any pace, 
feverish, disorganised, unreflecting action I mean 
Action as a principle, a programme, a banner, as tliat 
which ought to be the tendency and avowed end of all 
our strivings The rest is a question of time, with which 
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It IS futile now to concern ourselves It is sufficenl for 
us that a temporary necessity be not elevated to a per- 
manent theory, that the peoples be not deluded into 
substituting for revolutionary odmty an indefinite, 
uncertain, peacefully progressive force of events, that we 
no longer persist in handing over the great illumining 
power of the revolutionary philosophy, to a spasmodic^ 
coldly critical work of constitutional (^position 
reject the systematic ivant of movement, the silence that 
broods, the dissimulation that betrays, we invoke the 
frank, loyal preaching of our doctrine Ours is the cry 
of Ajax We want to fight m 6ie open day illumined ly 
the hght of heaven Is this childish impatience? No 
It IS the complement of our doctnne^ the baptism of our 
faith The pnnciple of action that we inscnbe on our 
banner is closely bound up with 'our belief in a new Age 
How shall we mitiate it save by the people and by Action, 
the Word of the people? Without this principle of 
Action, which we take as the standard of our efforts, we 
should only produce a purely reactionary movement, and 
hence an imperfect, superficial, material change of things 
(2 ) My ideas on the French Revolution, considered as 
the last word of the expiring Age rather than the first 
word of the age which the nmetenth century initiates, are 
already indicated in an article “On the Revolutionary 
Imtiabve" published in the Seaw Eipuihcatne of 1S3S, 
and I intend to develop my argument further when the 
opportunity offers * I shall then perhaps be permitted 
* See **Tl]oughls on (he Trench Revolution,'’ p 179 
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to ptmc ilint, in snliji'ctmi; Iht to n new test, I am 
scetemg, in the hisiortca! evolution of the stages of 
progtess, diLi for n new social ikw, a new European 
, pbtlosophy that siiall shift the new departure from a 
««jc/r predominant iwoplc, m order to communicate to 
liut acthit) whidi i« now lacking; that I am not 
following nthihus Gfman trtltif<t,ysies-, but only desire 
that thought may be translated into /re/, that the vicious 
drele m which our activity is confined may be broken, 
and a decisive luttlc forced between the two pnncipics 
that are now struggling for mastery m Europe. 

It W1S said, m the preamble to my article in the 
Ravi "Ought we to foigel facts in order to improvise, 
by merely wishing it, a Revolutionary force where it does 
not really oist? Can we blot out the past? Can we 
leave out of our calculations the Revolutions of Modena 
and Bologna’" 

T hcorctiailly, the iiosition in which we arc placed by 
our religious and philosophical belief leaves us untouched 
by any argument deduced from those facts We are 
near to one of those periods of regeneration, which, by 
introducing a new element into the great tetrcstnal 
scheme of life, generates new forces and shifts the 
central point of all questions We hail the dawn of a 
new age. The Revolution of which we have a presenti- 
ment, will embrace a large part of Humanity Now, evciy 
new puipose calls into action new forces latent in the 
peoples. But, putting aside the mam question, wliy do 
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our critics forget that m Italy the people — the only true 
Revolutionary force— has never entered the lists, that 
our insurrections never went outside the circle of a 
military or boui^eois caste, that tlie masses were never 
called upon to share in the undertaking? IVhy do thqr 
foiget that the insurrection never assumed an avowed 
Italian character? Why argue from the monarchical 
nsings of 1821 to the prejudice of the republican 
insurrection for which ue are staving? How possibly 
calculate the results of a prmciple by studying the 
consequences of a contrary principle? Between us 
republicans of “Young Italy" and those who laboured 
before us, between those who desire to move the masses 
with the cry of “God and the People” and the 
inconsistent, timid men who foiget God and fear the 
People, a great gulf is fixed 
" The nsings of Modena and Bologna failed because 
France did not support them” True How is it 
possible for an insurrection not to fail when betrayed 
by the very pnnciple upon which its life was based? 
Now this principle on which the leaders of the Italian 
Insurrection took their stand, was the pnnciple of non- 
intervention And blind faith in non-intervention pre- 
vented them from taking the steps that self-preservation 
demanded in order to work out their salvation The 
masses were repulsed, the young discouraged, every force 
that had a germ of hfe ignored, they omitted to procure 
arms, they denied the idea of Nationality, they confined 
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the area of the znsarrccUon tMlhin the limits of a single 
province. Arc these ^rmantHl causes of weakness? 
From then till now every Italian who has not perverted 
his national sentiment in the conventions of the Fansian 
will reply that if our forces are still stenle, 
it even to day we number so many martyrs and so few 
fighters, we owe it mainly to the doctrine that the 
initiative of the European struggle devolves upon France, 
and that when she will not stir no one must attempt 
to move. It IS urgent therefore to combat this doctrine 
preached among us by those very men who, from their 
resources m means and influence, should be first to 
take action It is a doctrine that datroys the con- 
saence and future of the peoples, a doctrine which 
the French repubheans ought to join with us in fight- 
ing. I do not therefore blame France I only ask 
the republican Press to introduce the new tendenaes 
and language that correspond to the new mission. 
But I deservedly blame the men who, hving in the 
midst of oppressed peoples, increase the difficulties 
of the work of emancipation by the insmcere behef 
that marks worse than lukewarm convictions , I 
blame those who boast themselves the apostles of a 
humanitanan philosophy, and yet, with them theory 
of a single tevealer and their rejection of the continuity 
of progress, sink by stress of logic to the rejection of 
the doctrine of the intelligence and sovereignty of the 
■people only to evoke some vague revival of the Papacy, 
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1 bkmt. Ihe men wlio declare Humanity to be im- 
possible until France be hailed Queen of the univenc 
(Sec ffisioirt Parlmtntaire it la Revoluttott pranfskt 
— -Christ et k Peupk^ par A Stguitr) And this is 
not an isolated thought of one individual; it is the 
doctrine of a ivhole school Non we protest against 
the doctrine of that school, against its national egotism, 
its tendencies to trespass on others’ rights Brothers 
of all who desire the Assoaakon of the equal and free, 
we feel a special affection for that people which for 
fifty years has fought for the emancipation of the nations, 
and translated into the sphere of politics, the grand 
results of the Christian Age 
(3 ) It IS an error to base our estimate of the work of 
moral freedom achieved by the Reformation upon the 
accident of a protest against the Diet of Spires, from 
which the term protestantism originated Protestantism 
was not, as the neo-chnstians affirm, a negation, a work 
of criticism in relation to the age It was a positive 
Christian product, a solemn manifestation of the init- 
riiA/a/— which is the atm of Christianity It protested, 
doubtless, but only against the Papacy, which by desir- 
ing what it was unable to perform, and attempting to 
establish a social unity with an individualistic instrument, 
was neceSsanly fated to degenerate into tyranny and thus 
place Itself outside, that Christian pblosophy of life, 
which, before it had attained its complete development, 
said to man, “Be free” It is not therefore a protest 
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a^aimf the philosophy of its age, but in favour of the 
philosophy which the Papacy, impotent to realise a 
sublime instinct of the future, destroyed instead of de- 
veloping 

(4) No one can reasonably charge us with ignonng 
the catholic spirit that presides over the destinies of 
modem civilisation Everybody knows the meaning 
generally given to the word catholittm If catholtcmi 
were only synonymous with untvenal, we might recall 
the fact that every religion by its nature tends to be- 
come cathohe, and notably so the philosophy that wntes 
Humanity at the head of its articles of faith 
' (s) I anhapate the objection “Success is a de- 
lusion, slavery, inequality, remam everywhere The 
struggle was scarcely begun by the French Revolution 
The individual still dommates every question , and while 
you talk of a new age, unanswered prayers are raised on 
eveiy side imploring that the social ideal declared by you 
to be exhausted, may even now be attained and trans- 
lated mto fact ” 

We must not confound the discovery of an element of 
progress with its reahsahon and tnumph, the ideal 
evolution of the thought of an age with its material 
application, the conquest with its practical consequences. 
The positive apph'cation of a given principle to the 
different parts of the pohtical, economic^ and civil 
'Organism cannot successfully begm except its moral 
development m men’s minds be completed. That 
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development constitutes the work of an Age Scarcely 
IS It completed ivhen some power — an individual or a 
people— proclaims its results and hands its formula to 
the nations Then a new Age has already begun, in 
which, while men’s mmds are working at the newly 
revealed principle, the gradual completion is effected 
of the principle of the dead or dying Age The thought 
of one Age is only realised when the mind is already 
fixed upon the ideal of the new Age Were this other- 
wise, the chain that connects the Ages would be broken, 
and what is termed a lapse of continuity would take 
place 

Now I affirm, that if on the one hand the maienal 
application of the two pnnciples, liberty and equably, 
that constituted the doctnne of the individual, be not 
effected— nor will it be efiected until a people has 
marked the new prmciple as the tnd and mm of the 
common task— yet, on the other hand, their develop- 
ment IS moralli' accomplished I maintam that the 
unknmn factor of the Middle Ages can now be placed 
in the category of knam quantities, that what was 
hypothesis is now an axiom, that the theory has 
become an admitted, recognised law Who denies 
liberty or equality? doubts the Sight? The 
most illiberal king speaks in the name of that liberty 
he abhors m his heart If we may believe him, he is 
^ protecting the liberties and nghts of his subjects against 
the anarchy of factions The qucsUon is deeded m 
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the sphere of principles ■ the only difference of opinion 
relates to its application. We dispute, not about the 
law, but about its interpretation 

The mivoidual is now no longer the tni of our 
labours. He, even he^ indeed, will be seen to be 
sacred when the sodol law is proclaimed, and we are 
bound to bnng our duties and nghts into harmony with 
it, while the worship of initmdmlity has given place 
to an Ignoble indwidualum, to egotism, to a nameless 
immorality 

(6.) Association, say some, is no new principle, it 
cannot therefore, as the objective of the forces of 
mankind, constitute a new system or induce its 
necessity Association is nothing but a method, a 
means for reabsmg liberty and equahty It belongs 
to the old system, and we see no necessity for a new 
,one 

Association, I admit, in its more general signification, 
IS no more than the tnetltod of progress, the means by 
which It IS gradually achieved To every step forward 
there corresponds a new degree of force, a new ex- 
pansion of association And in this sense, so far as 
we are concerned, association began with the progress 
that IS coeval with the ongin of our planet Its work 
appeared in every dead philosophy, most of all in that 
which men wish to see dominant toKiay. 

. Nevertheless, though association has always exercised 
an influence upon us, it has been without our know- 
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ledge Men were unconsciously under its influence. 
Thus it TOS with progress, with the law of gravitation, 
with all great physical and moral truths They were 
at work before they were revealed 

But IS there not a difference between an undiscovered 
law, and one that is proclaimed, recognised, accepted— 
a difference sufficient to change the starting-point of 
intellectual labour? The law, when defined, imposes 
a duty on us of ruling our actions in accordance with 
It The fulfilment of the law becomes an atd for all 
out efforts, and die study of every thinker is how to 
denve the greatest possible results from it Minds 
no longer risk going astray and losing precious time^ 
in researches whose object has been already obtained! 
Forces are increased a hundredfold by concentration! 
they work in a determined direction Formerly th# 
instinct of law only produced a right — and a nght 
that was nearly always contested 

The great histoncal ages date, not from the birth of 
a law, a truth, a principle, but from their promulgation 
Were this not so, it would be absurd to speak of 
distinct ages or philosophies Truth is one and 
eternal ihought, the germ of the world in God, 
contains itaH 

Equality existed in principle long before Jesus, and 
the world nas unconsciously tending towards it Why 
then recognise the Christian age? 

The earth did not nait for the revelations of Copernicus 
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or GalileO) or the formulas of Netrton, to describe its orbit 
round the sun IVhy then do we recognise the two dis- 
tinct astronomical Ages of the Ptolemaic and Newtonian 
systems ? And, coming nearer to the present day, did 
not the theories of the English economists, and those, 
too qmckly foigotten, of the St Snnonians, mark out two 
radically different penods of economic science ^ Yet the 
only difference between (hem is the substitution of the 
pnnciple of association for that of liberty 
Now, we beheve the tune has arrived for the principle 
of associatm to he solemnly and universally proclaimed, 
and become the centre of all study, theoretical and 
practical, which aims at the progressive organisation of 
human societies, to shine at the head of our consdtu- 
ticms, our codes of law, the articles of our faith And 
furthermore, I maintain that the promulgation of a 
principle which marks out an entwely new direction for 
out studies, IS sufficient to constitute, or at least to 
mdicate a new Age, if nothing more 
And, moreover, our motto is not Asmatm merely . it 
imphes the association of Europe, and by its means of 
Humanity m all its faculties and forces, with the neces- 
sary' conditions of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, for 
the purpose of achieving a common tnd^ namely, the 
discovery and progressive application of its law of 
lifa 

(7 ) Right IS obviously a secondary idea, a deduction 
which forgets the pnnaple it sprang from, a mere con- 
c 
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sequence which has been inflated to an absolute, and 
independent doctnne Every nght eMsts in virtue of a 
law, the law of Being, the law that defines the nature of 
the subject treated Where is this law ? I do not know 
Its discovery is the atm of the present Age, but the 
certainty of its ewstence is enough to make us sub 
stitnte the idea of duty for that of rtg/if 
( 8 ) The word dtmaciay, although u hen endowed with 
historical precision it may eitpress vigorously enough 
the ideal of a world, at least of the ancient world, is, 
like all the political phrases of antiquity, unequal to the 
conception of the future Age which we republicans are 
called to initiate The expression social gmmmcitt 
would be preferable as mdicating the conception of 
assoaation, which is the life of the Age The word 
democracy was inspued by an idea of rebellion, sacred 
indeed, but still rebellion Now, every such conception 
IS evidently imperfect and inferior to the idea of Unity 
which will be the doctrine of the future There is a 
note of strife in the word democracy it is the cry of 
Spartacus, the expression of a people in its first attempt 
to rise “Social government," “Social mstitubons," 
represent a people organismg itself after victory The 
extinction of artsiocracy will efface the name 
dcmocray 

(9 ) We are not expounding a doctnne but a senes 
of bases for belief, disjointed and merely stated, but 
nevertheless sufficient to indicate the nature of our 
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religious und philosophical conceptions Our political 
beliefs are only consequences more or less direct and 
evident It is tasy to understand how the mere fact of 
preaching a new age, and a new philosophy of life, 
separates us from all who believe themselves to be 
canying on the old pnnciple, and entrust a new de- 
velopment only to those nations who are guardians of 
the bghest e^p^es5lon of progress yet attained to The 
principle that a new system of philosophy must include 
all the elements of the preceding philosophies besides 
Its own, IS the formal rejection of every theory that 
desttcys and does not harntomse , of every political 
school which only asks to substitute one class for an- 
other, one social element for another , of every exclusive 
sj’stem which, like that of Babceuf, destroys liberty for 
the sake of a chimerical, deceptive equality, which 
eliminates the most sublime moral factor, that of the 
ego^ and renders all progress impossible , or which, like 
the Amman School, centres itself in the individual, 
solves eveiy political problem in the sense of liberty 
alone, smothers the pnnciple of association under the 
omnipotence of the ego, condemns progress to the 
irregularities of a fitful, intermittent movement which 
defies calculation, plants distrust m the avil organisa- 
tion, dismembers social umty in an independent dualism 
of the -temporal and spintual powers, and introduces 
materialism, individualism, egotism, and contradiction 
into the minds of men through the doctnne of the 
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athasm of the k'ft and the sovereignty of rights and 
interests Our conception of Humanity as the sole 
interpreter of the Law of God separates us from every 
School that divides progress into tiro distinct Ages, or 
confines it almost by force iiithin one single defined 
philosophy or religion, or which imprisons the traditions 
of Humanity in the theory of one sole revealer, or 
which breaks the continuity of our labours by the 
theory of a constant supernatural intervention, by the 
theory of a senes of complete dispensations iiithout 
relation to each other, by a chain of social formulas 
all revealed, all sundered by a void behi'een Our 
pnnaple of the People, which is simply the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of Humanity to every nation, 
IS the direct and sufficient cause of the principle of 
tmwersal suffrap, which is the manifestation of the 
people, and of the exclusion of all authonty that is 
not delegated by the people, or is exercised by one 
caste or individual The pnnciple of association, con- 
sidered as the sole method of progress, involves un- 
limited liberty for all associations for secondary or 
special objects not in conflict with the moral law 
The pnnciple of moral unity, without which association 
IS impossible, implies the duty of a general elemental)' 
education to expound the programme of such association 
to all who will be partners in it Lastly, the pnnciple 
that declares the indiiidual sacred and inviolable, carries 
with It not only the absolute liberty of the press, the 
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abolition of the death^''^i^^,*?^ o^V^" other 
punishment, that, instead of d^etapifflg; unprovmg, and 
perfecting the mdmdual; .tends to suppress and hmit 
him, but also a whole considered as 

a manifestation of 'thwndividual aM the ^presentation 
of his to//; **“ 




THE PATRIOTS AND THE CLERGY 



The Esnyon “The Patnots and the Clerey" is an appeal to 
the Liberals and the CleiBy to show mutu-il tolerance There had 
been a good deal of the ultramontane propag^ndismj which 
culminated ten years later m the Sonderbund The liberals, ot 
their ade, had been disposed to put it down With a high hand 
Miraanib^eved that there were many among the Catholic deigy 
whose real sympithies were with reform, and he appeaU to them 
to carry out the democratic teaching of the Gospel The sceptical 
and stunted ideas of the bberals were largely responsible for lh«r 
abenabOQ. A bigger national policy and mutual forbearance w oiild> 
he hoped, range many of the pnests on the side of progress 
The lasting interest of the Essay lies in Mammas exposition of his 
views as to the rdatjoDS of Chinch and State In advocating the 
mdepeudence of the two, he was, as he recognised, ot vannnee with 
his ideal Brought up in a Catholic country, he had a Catholics 
craving for unity of belief Fusing os he did in his mind religion 
and politics, the conception of a ** Free Church m i Free State 
was repugnont to him Sooner or later, he had no doubt, Church 
and Stole would be identified, and till then there could be no true 
social unity But at present nich an identification could only work 
harm The Church taught doctrines that intelligence could not 
accept The men who ruled the State were too limited m their 
ideals to be entrusted with spiritual authonfy the future social unity 
lay outside their comprehension, and their only logical position 
was to apply the prmaple of hbei^ all round Hence, all religious 

propagandism, so long as it reflected the liberty of others, should 
be treated os a matter of opmion, and the Government must bold its 
hands oS Possibly, had Maxsim^s advice been followed, the Civil 
War of the Sonderbund might have been avoided it is probable 
though that the ultramonmnc party was too '^gressive, and the 
question too much compheated '^th that of cintonal rights, to have 
midc It possible for the Goversmeat to leave matters alone 
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Inddcnlally the Esiay toucJics a good deal on conlcmpornry 
Swiss politics. 

They had a dull outlook at the time. The didcrcnt cantons 
were connected by the loo«cst of bonds, the Dirt was a mere 

ghost of authority, ” and meeUy obedient to orders from Pans or 
Vienm, Many of the cantons wcrcgoTemiKl by narrow oligarchies , 
the reforming mosement which had followed the French Revolution 
of 1830 had been checked. The Great Councils of the cantons 
debated with closed doors Customs’ lines checked trade, pnvilcged 
guilds fettered Industi}, there Was no common money or common 
standard of weights and measures, public ofliecs were openly sold, 
Jesuits had been admitted into the Cathohe cantons. There were 
three political parties the Conservatiies, anxious to preserve the 
old cantonal autonomy , the party of Union, aiming at a single 
centralised Goicmmentand the pmctical abolition of the canton, 
and the Fcdualuts, who wished to combine a strong Fcdcrai 
Goicmment with a large degree of local independence hfasxmi 
threw m hts lot with the latter , he held unity to be the ideally best 
policy for iSwiticrland, hut thought that the canton was loo deeply 
rooted in the histoty of the countiy to be abolished He exerted 
himself to persuade the Uniooists to combine with the Fcdemlists 
Fedctalism, he thought, would lift Swiss politics into a purer air 
Swilutland was in a cntical condition the nhscnce of a strong 
Government laid her at the meny of Austria and France , timidity 
and compromise predominated m all her political actions , the 
nanow cantonal life threatened to smother her m " n mud death ” 

^ Publicity of deliberation, a constituent assembly to determme the 
question of Federalism, greater indcpcndcncelowards foreign powcis, 
was bis programme. Thirteen years later the constitution of 1S48 
reahsed his wishes except on the latter point, and it is worthy of note 
that Drucy, one of the two framers of the constitution, was his 
personal fnend 
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what IS Its fate? Will the Anglican clergy save a de- 
crepit anstocracy rejected by the nation? Will the 
Spanish monks perchance place the Intimate Don Carlos 
on the throne of Philip the Second? Will they restore 
the system under which Spain has suffered so much and 
fallen so low? Yet, is there another country a here the 
influence charactenstic of their organisation was more 
vndely diffused? But yesterday men spoke of Monkish 
Spam , to-morron, probably they will seek m vain from 
one end of the peninsula to the other, a smgle remnant 
of those who but a short time since were so powerful 
He who recently wrote these grave and true words is 
a Chnstion and republican pnest, * who spent half bis 
life combating the movement towards freedom of those 
Peoples whom God is urging to an unknown end One 
day, perhaps while reading the Gospel over again with all 
the faith of which a man is capable, he perceived that he 
had erred , he reconsidered his position, and, like a man 
of high intellect and pure conscience, he confessed his 
error Then, after having at Rome looked his idol m 
the face, he returned a sad and disillusioned man, and 
placed himself at the head of the crusade which the men 
of progress in all countries have proclaimed in Chnsl’s 
name for the People s causa 
Wc, on our side, have long fdt the need of expressing 
something similar, to that portion of the Swiss clcrg), 
which IS reactionary at heart and takes its orders fixim 
* Lamcnnui 
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, Rome and' Vienna alike , which fights, without rest and 
' apparently with some definite purpose, against that 
national progress which leads our people to new con- 
quests of science and liberty and equality 
Behveen the dark plots of one party and the growing 
initation of the other, our feeble voice will not jierhaps 
be listened to to-day. Our words will pass by like so 
many others, barren and unheeded , none the less, we are 
forced to utter them, if only to discharge a duty to our 
conscience In the party which we are apt perhaps too 
much in Voltairian fashion to prejudice under the name 
of the dental forty, there are men of good faith, men 
who are not perverse but only misled; devout souls, 
whose smeenty and zeal only serve the machmations of 
those who libel the patriots and liberalism, who paint the 
former as the enemies of all religion, and msult the latter 
by giving it the charactenstics of anarchy To those 
we offer sincere words of peace and fraternity , because, 

' although they have turned to reactionary ivays, they 
represent in the Church what we are accustomed to 
respect wherever it shows itself-^«i4 and religious feel- 
' mg 1 he others, conspirators and reactionanes by system, 
only represent class interests and greed and lust of 
power For those we only feel contempt 
We must leave on one side all that touches the pre- 
sent time we attach no importance to intrigues of the 
moment or petty local encroachments , they were easily 
foreseen The mtps d'ilai that have lately taken place 
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m France could not fail to find a certain correspondence 
among us Rome, Pans, St Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Berlin, all form an alliance of homogeneous elements, 
so many Imks in a chain, so many fires that radiate in 
unison their sinister flashes, now singly, now together, 
and ]ust at the present moment we see their united 
flare The word of command was passed round that 
the whole chain should move Hence there is no need 
to wonder at all those petty plots that are being hatehed 
and unhatched in the night, and will perish in the nigh^ 
unless they win a fictitious importance. We are bound 
to say that, if considered in a merely political light, the 
question does not seem to us worthy of serious attention , 
nor do the aend polemics started on the subject by 
some cantonal newspapers deserve it So far as we 
are concerned, we recognise in politics neither clerical 
party, nor catholic party, nor roman ist party From 
our point of view there are only two great parties the 
progressive and the reacbonary They are composed of 
individuals of every order, of every rite, of every sect. 
But neither order, nor nte, nor sect should save the 
factious from punishment Governments have the right 
to control and repress any individual interest which 
disturbs the social order, or arbitranly overrides or 
excepts Itself from the public law (which is the bond 
and seal of association for all the inhabitants of a 
country), and thus revolts ic facto against the common 
wuil But, outside the circle within which this legiti- 
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'mate, autionty may ,be exerased, lliere is not, and 
cannot be, especially m the existing state of things, any 
rule save full and perfect liberty j liberty for every 
atizen and every opinion, it matters not whether they 
be reachonaiy or progressive, hberly for all actions 
that have naturally the sanction and support of the 
■ public law In the present state of theories and facts, 
every question of rebgious worship and oiganisation, is 
< a question of the pubhc law and liberty, So long as 
the actions and pretensions of a sect, or of any rebgious 
association, do not exceed the limits of its own constitu- 
tion, or do not touch the civil order of society, you 
have no nght to mterfere The intervention of Govern- 
ment can only be apphed at the present day to achons 
' that directly violate existmg laws The rest belongs 
to the sphere of ideas, and is a question of behef 
Reform belief, spread the bgh^ meet fanatical news- 
papers with other newspapers Do not thwart the work 
of the patnots, do not obstruct their progress with 
unjust suspiaons, or a disgraceful and cowardly com- 
pliance with the demands of foreign courts, or an obvious 
disposition to stagnate m the rfafer fw Defend the 
free press instead of bemg fiightened by it, and have no 
other fears Allow the Pope to select at his pleasure, 
, bishops who are foolish, and ignorant, and out of touch 
.with the tunes what can they do other than hasten 
the downfall of the papal power? Let the Jesuits and 
others of the factious make expensive journeys, hold 
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their conferences, write their wretched articles, their 
contemptible and mopt pamphlets suffer them to go 
their ways Persecution would only ewlt them by 
giving them an excuse to pose as victims, it would 
invest them with an importance that neither their 
writings, nor their meetings, nor the intrigues in which 
they exhaust themselves, could ever win for their sect 
The old Cathohcism is dying let it struggle even m 
Its death-throes Its death-blow will come from some 
idea that shines with the light of truth, not from the 
hammer of lestnchve laws All the regulations and 
curbs you may invent, will not be worth one single 
school of thought 


Therefore, as far as the political question is concerned, 
we agree with the opinion expressed by Troxler at the 
time of the Baden Conference, an opinion supported 
afterwards, if our memory serves us rightly, by a daily 
paper that gave effecUve assistance to the cause of 


progress in Geneva, we mean the " But oft Cenimle’ 
There is a conception which must one day (we, at least, 
tave no doubt) harmonise, or rather identify the two 
Pmvers of Church and State , but until this is clear and 
definite in the mind and conscience of the Nations, 
until political thought nses to the height and sacredness 
of a religious idea, and true social unity is established, ■ 
tiU then ewlesiastical and political authority should be 
exercised fmely. and, so fo as possible, independently 
of each other on distil^ - ^ Their respective ac- 
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, tivities must not clash, and Bence they must not interfere 
with each other. Each has the right to associate itsdf 
iTith whometer it pleases, to receive inspirations from 
any source it likes , to pay those whom it chooses and 
accepts as the interpreters of its rehgion and the rulers 
of its conscience. So long as ecclesiastical bodies do 
not overstep the limits of the religious sphere m which 
they move, it is within their power to do whatever they 
please, and propagate their beliefs by speech or writing 
in the way that seems good to them We do not fear 
the influence of political or religious prejudices where 
we are allowed a free hand and a fair field to confute 
them We do feai— tf for nothiHs else, for the example 
of a dangerous precedent— the intervention of Govem- 
ment where it is not absolutely required by the force 
of circumstances We wish to concede the smallest 
possible amount of power to the present Governments, 
just because we have no faith m them Nor do we 
expect from their efforts any fruit of- national progress, 
because we suspect that, while they accentuate certain 
questions under the colour of religion, their only purpose 
is to distract public attention from national questions 
In 1830 the conquest of Algeria ifyas designed to con- 
ceal from the French— a bnlhant and chivalrous people 
—the odious nature of the projjected decrees And 
now, m our case, it is perhaps not too darmg to presume, 
that the ostentatious energy displayed against the foolish 
encroachments of the ultravmi^e clergy, has been 
H 
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, merely used to dcTcnd thp,*ffant of energy m dealing 
with political encroachmffnts much more pernicious 
We desire to substitute for Igovernmental influence quite 
another weapon We sho^uld wish to see the activity 
necessary to progress tr'insfcrred from that influence 
to a national Centre W( ^ should like to find the breach 
less often filled by the Ajuthonty of the law, and more 
often by the men of girogrcss, not excluding those 
members of the ChnstiiM pnesthood who are equally 
inspired by the love ofl fatherland and liberty The 
latter should place thennselves as apostles of truth and 
light between the peorple, who have strayed through 
lack of education, ani’-Uhe leaders of agitations They 
should apply the activity and constancy that evil-minded 
pnests give to th^ cause of Satan and his powers of dark- 
ness, to the defence of Christ’s heritage— that is to say, 
equality and the mnprovement of the greatest number 
With these preiitoisses we purpose ascending to the 
social question, a^d, from the Pisgah of a rehgious 
conception and of' the future destinies of the People— 
or rather of the Peoples— to address, with faith in our 
own rectitude, with nur hand on our heart, the following 
words to the emng iHembers of the clergy 

\ 11 

I October 10, 1835 

In the name of Christ whither are you hastening? 
In the name of Hib who walked with the People 
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and ^vhom the mighty put to death, why walk you 
with the mighty? Why do you abandon the People’s 
cause? Why do you stand aloof from those who hold 
His banner on high and seek to translate mto facts the 
teachings of Chnst ? 

Christ said . “ Love God first, and love ye one another 
with brotherly affection ” 

And he also said “He who would be first among 
you let him be the servant of all ” 

In those words is comprehended the whole essence 
of Christianity. Umty of faith, mutual love, human 
brotherhood, activity in good works, the doctnne of 
self-sacnfice, the affirmation of the doctnne of equality, 
the abolition of all anstocracy, the perfectmg of the 
individual, and liberty, without which neither love nor 
perfection can exist— all this is summed in those two 
• precepts 

If we mscnbe on our banner the words Liberty, 
Equality, Humanity, we become the heralds of a 
Christian faith We seek the unity of belief that Chnst 
promised for all People^ for all the earth We are 
neither Catholics nor Protestants the true doctnne of 
Chnst has made Christians only 

If we cry to the Masses “ God and the People ' There 
IS only one master in heaven, God one master on the 
earth, the People, the whole People associated in an 
active belief, fruitful m peace and love, in order to 
advance under the eye of God to the knowledge and 
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interpretation of his universal lau,” wc take upon our- 
selves the office of Christ’s apostles Christ came for 
all , he spoke to all and for all He did not have one 
teaching for some, another for others He spoke from 
the Mount in the same language to all who crowded 
around Him He hurled his anathema against the 
Scribes and Phansecs, who were the men of caste, the 
pnvileged classes of his time Before his coming there 
were, m the opinion of the world, two natures of men— 
the nature of the master and the nature of the slave 
He destroyed this fallacy He proclaimed the unity of 
human nature by teaching the unity of its ongin He 
burst the chains of servitude He raised up the People, 
and died for it 

And if we follow out his teachings to their conse- 
quences, if we try to apply them to civil society, if we 
protest with all our might against every oppression, every 
inequality, every violation of his Holy Word, we in- 
carnate in our very selves the moral teaching of Christ 
We are labounng for his faith, for the salvation and 
organisation of the Church of Humanity, which is the 
congregaiton of the believers m that faith Smee man 
was made in the image of God, we are labouring that 
human society may he fashioned, so for as possible, m 
the image of the divine society, of that celestial country 
where all are equal, where the same love and the same 
happiness exist for all We seek to learn the ways of 
God upon the earth, because we know that this earth 
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was given to us as the workshop of our labour , because 
only by fulfilling his task upon li^ does man become worthy 
to ascend to heaven , because we know we are to be 
judged by our works m this world, by the help we have 
given to the poor, by the consolation we have shown to 
the alBicted We may not lock ourselves up m barren 
and selfish prayer for our own souls, while the cry of the 
poor and oppressed smites our eats, nor turn away our 
faces from our neighbour, and be content with our own 
spmtual progress, while all around us is fallmg to wreck, 
while the countiy that God has given us is in danger of 
a dishonourable death from the despotic influence of 
the foreigner, and the germs of anarchy that vitiate its 
institutions, while those who should be first to expel 
the evils that threaten u^ allow themselves to dnft on 
in fatuous security, and prostitute the house of God to 
foreign msolence and that base trickery that goes by 
the name of diploitituy The law of God has not two 
measures It is o/it law for heaven as for earth. We 
cannot wish that our immortal spint should deny on 
earth the gift of hberty, which is the source of Good and 
Evil in human actions, and whose exercise constitutes m 
the eyes of God the virtuous and the wicked man We 
cannot wish that the brow that was made to hft itself to 
heaven should bend in the dust before any man, whoever 
he may be, nor suffer that soul which aspires to eternal 
Truth to grovel in the mire, ignorant of its rights, its 
power, and its noble ongm We cannot call oursdves 
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Chnstians, and permit men, instead of Imng one anothtr 
like brothers, to be selfish, hostile, divided, city from city, 
canton from canton, nation from nation \Vc therefore 
preach Association as the means of general perfectibility, 
libertj, equality, human dignity, enfranchisement from all 
servitude, the progress of all institutions, the sacred- 
ness of everj’ land from the imader, the honour and 
well-being of esery People, an alliance of all nations, 
the destruction by free speech of all prejudices We 
preach the doctrine of the Fatherland,' the abode and 
temple of our race, the doctrine of Humanity that 
Christ announced, the ambit and bond of fellowship 
of all countries, who shall be free and independent, 
but sisters in one faith, one love, one Gospel And 
when we preach these things, we are ready, if needs 
be, to seal them with our blood, to die as Chnst 
died for their realisation, and the salvaboii of all men 
Now, these ideas germinated at the foot of the 
cross of Chnst— of the Chnst you serve For eighteen 
hundred years they have been permeating the world, 
now under one, now under another fonn, to-day they 
are apphed to politics, a short time since to the move- 
ment of the intellect Their virtue destroyed feudalism, 
atehshed m nearly every country the anstocracy of 
blood, and is about to deal it the last blow in feudal 
England The pnnees of Europe leagued themselves 
a^inst these ideas, the forces of all the pnvilesed 
dosses were often gathered to oppose them, but in the 
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end 'every one of their attempts failed Those ideas 
seemed to fall vanquished , you would have said they 
were banished for ever from the world, yet they re- 
appeared They were drowned in blood, and they 
i^ppeared In one age they were condemned to the 
fires of the Inquisition, in another to the gallows 
of kings, and they reappeared more potent, more 
ubiquitous, more threatening than ever They m- 
vaded the armies assembled to destroy them, the 
tribunals called to condemn them, and even the 
remnants of those very aristocraaes that had been 
wounded to death by them They marched to a 
national crusade in Poland under the banner of the 
mother of Christ In the name of the cross of Christ 
they gave back Greece to Europe They move the 
world, advancing between victory and martyrdom 
And do you call movements like these the work of 
a sect? In this potency of new life that is agitating 
the whole of soaety, can you see nothmg but the 
underground work of a few conspirators? In this 
ever-mcreasing sound of Peoples nsmg in their might; 
of multitudes who desire to found a better future, of 
oppressed races that demand their place in the hght 
' of the sun, do you see nothing but the effect of an 
obscure word thrown at a venture to the crowd, by 
a few factious men? 

Men of the clergy, clear you minds of cant I There 
is in this an influence more serious and potent than 
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the vain conceit of a uriter, or some rebels’ jilot The 
stake IS the iihole destiny of the civilised world, 
ordered and impressed by the finger of God on the 
heart of the generations It succps you also along 
with It in Its advance It imolvcs a law of continual 
progress of which we are the conscious or unconscious 
agents, and without which there would be neither life, 
nor progress, nor religion If you oppose it, you are 
fighting against Christ, against God, and against 
Humanity— God’s interpreter on earth 

Now, do you realise the effect of this impotent strife 
of yours? Do you see the fruit of your exertions among 
the Peoples whom you wish to fetter? 

It IS the fruit of sceptiasm, of doubt, of negation 
It IS the fruit of anarchy m belief, and all the im- 
morality that has its roots therein Its offspring are 
violent reactions, excesses of civil anger, the fires of 
Bristol, or of the Spanish convents It dissociates 
rehgion from the great humanitarian movement It 
dishonours the pnest and the altar It destroys the 
temple It has ruined the people, and will rum, if 
you persevere long in your reactionary path, the 
Chnstian faith and its future 

ra 

October 14, 1855 

We addressed a few words to the authorities to this 
effect -Interfere as little as possible in religious 
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questions Allow llicm to de\cIop freely in the field 
,’of ideas, do not bo fnghlencd by a few impotent, 
secret agitators, who base no definite purpose, and 
arc condemned to fall of themselves into oblivion 
-Do not be irritated by the \ agarics of the factious 
Catholic press, because the universal contempt will 
'set them at their value The future umty of the 
human family— ww/ ««//y— is beyond your compre- 
' hcnsion, belonging as you all do, body and soul, to 
the old school and the old age Your sole principle 
IS liberty^ nothing more At least be consistent, and 
, desire liberty in all things, hberty for all, for religious 
society as for political society Watch over and punish 
acts that directly touch public order, the liberty and 
safety of the citizens Punish them from whatever 
quarter they proceed, but do not claim attributes 
outside your functions, or make yourselves dictators 
’ in matters that do not concern you Be not over- 
zealous to prevent, since that is not your provmce 
' The pubhc law is sufficient to repress 

And we said to the factious priests, to the priests 
who sell Christ a second time to the aristocracy and 
the Princes of the earth — ^Beware ! You are few in 
number, and fallen from your high estate , fallen 
because of the countless faults of your leaders, because 
they have deserted the People’s cause for that of their 
masters, the cause of the poor for that of the idle 
•rich You are fallen, because you have wedded 
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indifferent They ignore the great services that strong 
belicrs have rendered to the cause of Humanity They 
Ignore hor\ much there is that is noble and subhmc 
and potent m faith in a great religious principle They 
forget that religion is immortal, that it is bom nith the 
world, and "will endure as long as the world shall 
endure,"* — and that materialistic theories lead directly 
to the principle of individual interest, and hence to 
egotism and all its attendant evils 
Yet, above all these petty contests of diocesan 
elections, of examinations, of jurisdiction, there exists 
something immeasurably greater, holier, more vital 
for the Church, and conscience, and faith Above all 
the ecclesiastical diatribes, the futile demands of the 
particular absurdities of which the so-called religious 
question is composed, there is something whose essence 
is independent from, and alien to, all these squabbles , 
sornethmg immeasurably more imjiortant for our future, 
for our social condition, for the growth of our Country 
We mean the religious sentiment 
The religious sentiment is the divine fount of all 
religions, of all beliefs that have God for their 
beginning and Humanity for tbcir end, and which are 
animated by the spirit, without which every belief is 
passive and barren, every religion no more than a sect, 
every faith but a tradition, a habit, an ouhvard pro- 
fession 

• "Dutetl qnonto il raondo Icmlaim Dmlc, /«/, It 6o 
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■ ’ It' it the rclijioas sentiment wind) }nl!o\w tlw 
■’’tWjghtt and acucin*: of Man, that ennoWt-s ilit Imman 
. cnaiura m his own e)cs, and goes him the tonscioas 
ness of a mission to fulfil It gives him the sense that 
God has not cast him at a sentiire upon Hus earth of 
tiial, IiiJt that his CM'tcnce is a funciion of unncrsal 
.life and harmony, a hnh m the great chain of Itetngi, a 
-nttessary point in the line that loimccis Man mill God 
and oar earth ssnh Uis universe it is that nliidi make 
all Ins life a scent of sdfsacnfice and dnnty. 

Tlic religious sentiment is lirothcrhood, and association, 
iind love. From ti flow sitength and constancy in the 
struggle fbr tlicsc great pnncipk’S, indifference to danger, 
noble resignation in persecution and misfortune 
' Such IS the religious sentiincnt, by means of nhidi 
nlone you can advance along the path of progress ; for 
materialism— be assured — ^however you may desire to 
consider it, will vtrily give nothing but inc consciousness 
, of your own individuality, the certainty of a few Rights, 
the power to use llicm or not at will, or the habit of 
- seeking your own material success even at tlio cost of 
-your brother’s weal, wherever society does not rebel and 
allow It with impunity But you will never draw from 
materialism, eitlier capacity for progress, or the virtue of 
seltocnficc and martyrdom. 

Now, tins religious sentiment is the foundation ' 
and bond of all social fellowslup, the only pledge of 
security for the continuous and pacific progress of every 
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people that desires to be a nation, since it unites the 
souls of men in one purpose, and refers to a mftnor Ima 
what rival theories make the result of cJumce and tlie 
moment’s ebb and flow, thus placmg under God’s own 
tutelage the Rights, and happiness, and independence, 
and improvement of the Peoples How is it then, ^e 
ask, that this religious sentiment is wrecked, and whither 
will It sink? 

Where sink all good and great sentiments of the 
human soul, when it has no guide save a narrow, con- 
tentious, ambitious conception , where all tehgions sink 
when they forget the pnnciple of love and brotherhood 
that launched them on their way, where all societies 
sink when they substitute mere opposition, for zeal in 
good works, mistrust for unity, mterests for duty The 
religious sentiment is declining day by day, is perishing 
amid petty contests, amid the imtation bom of barren 
patty strife, under the evil influence of an odious and 
reactionary policy Wherefore some among you — ^who 
arc prone to confound ideas with those who bring them 
into disrepute, and institutions with those who profess 
to represent them— speak evil of rehgion because it is 
administered bj false pnests, of sacred things because 
the)' are profaned by men, of beliefs because the blind 
and ambitious have falsclj interpreted them Otliers, 
comersel), deny progress because it was in some degree 
misunderstood, and condemn the patriots because they 
ometimes mtt in their ranks rogues and hypocnles 
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They deny holy Liberty, Equality, the People, Asso- 
ciation, Humanity, because the long senes of sacred 
and high-ptmcipled struggles u-as interrupted by the 
sad days of '93, when the People of France, goaded to 
^ excess, attacked by all monarchical Europe on one side, 
domestic conspiracy on the other, swept along m a 
terrible and unprecedented flood of reaction and ven- 
geance, that will never be repeated, because the circum- 
stances that produced It can never be repeated anywhere. 

This IS our position to-day , and when perchance from 
one or the other of the two parties, someone comes forth 
to join us, seeking to free Truth from the bands of discord 
■that swaddle it, we distrust him as a hypoente with some 
secret, ulterior purpose, and we brand his quiet, honest 
conduct as mere strategy 

This is the attitude of the clergy towards the patnots, 
-and this, too often, is the attitude of the patnots towards 


a. part of the clergy, who perhaps need only to under- 
stand and believe in us in order to join our rnnV.; 

Now, If the dergv were to rally to us, or rather to 
t e holy belief that we preach concerning the words of 
' scepticism they deplore be so general 

an os«e? If they ceased to struggle i^mst the light 

m e igence, and the movement that springs from it^ 
won t ey be defeated and routed by it, and should 

them? We light against scepticism 
equally with them, and ,f we ate not allowed a speedy 
onqnest, t e fault ts theirs, who make Christ’s law and 
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God’s progress, the monopoly of a caste, who rob the 
masses of their heritage of common rights, and their fair 
share of the blessings that God has given to his creatures 
The clergy have the destmies of the Church in their 
own hands they will wreck it where they persist in the 
narrow and reactionary path that they have followed so 
long 

And if the patriots, the men of progress, would not, 
from excess of imtation, confound faith with its ministers, 
religion with the pnest, if they were not too disposed 
to exceed the bounds of moderation in the great move- 
ment that urges us on , if they did not believe it their 
duty, through some feeling of mistaken dignity, to free 
themselves at the same time from the religious pnnciples 
which alone can prepare the future , if they did not for- 
get so often hoa our fathers, when prepanng themselves 
for the battles of liberty, knelt before God, how they rose 
up stronger after prayer, and conquered in the fight, 
while we, though so proud and presumptuous before 
God, drag the national flag in the mud and let our 
country cnnge to an ambassador , if the patriots acted 
otherwise, think you that all tlie clergy would oppose us? 
Think you not that honest and devoted men, who have 
erred in good faith, would jart themselves from the 
majontj, often greedy and radically immoral, and jom 
us? And would you fear the predominance of what is 
cillcd the ckncal party anywhere, where the people 
found in you religion, the true religion, that shows itself 
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in good works,' that loves and consoles’, and consecrates 
Itself to the brethren? 


IV 

Odebtr ipk, 1835 

Rise to principles— to nniversals Do not scorn truth 
‘ because men have obscured it Strive rather to free it 
• from the errors which envelop it, and the pre3udices 
which corrupt it Do not dash to pieces what has 
‘ always been the instrument of great deeds because some 
' fanatic has misconceived its omnipotent action We are 
on the threshold of a great Age, the Age efthe Peoples 
Learn to understand the vast, subhme, religious mean- 
ing of these words Rise to the height of your mission 
as men and citizens The co-operation of all can alone 
achieve the work of all Seek such co-operation in all 
possible ways with that sincerity of soul that wills the 
good There must be no revenge, no premeditated 
hostility, no blind invectives against a whole order of 
persons All general mvectives are unjust Grieve for 
those who stray from the nght path, but do not perse- 
cute them Do not embitter your resentment with 
useless recnmination The past is nothmg Open your 
minds to our words we begin a new work Let the 
angel of peace and concord spread his wings over your 
young flag, and let the spint of love ptoceed, not only 
from yom lips, but from your hearts Trust in God, m. 
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the goodness of your cause, and in the power of Truth 
Be faithful, and you will conquer 
To the pnests we say Do not forget that all great 
revolutions are fulfilled by virtue of a law ordained 
of God to guide the motion of human affairs, and 
recognise that what is seething around you today is 
a great revolution, not a mere revolt Its develop- 
ment is at work in the hearts of every People In 
spite of every obstacle, it has been gaming ground 
for the last fifty years, and everything militates in its 
favour — its persistent and cosmopolitan character, its 
audacity, its eloquence, its self-sacnfice, its martyrs 
crown To stand apart and fight against it is to fight 
against God’s will, and to fart oneself from Humanity, 
the interpreter and executor of His commands , it is 
to stand aside from God and the movement of 
Humanity, it is self-destruction Remember that 
every soaal revolution must be either with you or 
against you, and that if you ally religion to resistance 
you wreck religion without profiting your cause Ro- 
member that the Church— the conoreoation of the 
FAITHFUL— when it IS not an instrument of progress 
becomes a corpse, that it was instituted to hallow, 
to harmonise, to unite, not to impede and divide the 
elements of hfe given by God to man, that your 
mission IS to bless and not to curse Remember that 
Christ hunself announced the New Age, in which the 
s^mt would come and reveal to us m pure truth what 
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^ He could only signify to us in parables*, and thati 
according to St Paul, we are destined here below, not 
to organise a slaUonaty Ctfy, but to seek and to attain 
to the hly Ctfy of progress and of the fidure + 

And to the patriots we say ■ Remember that our 
doctrine is the doctrine of liberty and association, 
that wc fight for all, that our office is to unite and 
not to dwide; that it is our duty to attack intolerance 
in whatever place and fonn it shows itself, and not 
to substitute a new intolerance for the old one Re- 
member that it is not given to you to found your 
authority, save upon a general, immutable, eternal 
principle; that this pnnciple is the Law cf Progress-, 
that every law has its legislator, and that if you 
forget this you wander in the void, you lose your 
rallying point, and leave your doctrines and their 
tnumph to chance Remember that religion is a want, 
a necessity of the Peoples, that all changes of form 
that have been m the world have never succeeded in 
extinguishing the religious sentiment, and that if you 
neglect this element of human nature, you condemn 
yourself to a task that cannot be completed because it 
has no organic vitahty, you divide man and the world 

* '* The Spin! of Truth . the Comforter no more in 
proverbs but phmlj' Tnll teach you all the Truth 
John XIV i6, 17, 26, 30; XV 26 , \vi 7, 13, 2J 
t “ For here we have no ojirfra^aly, but we seek after the aty 
- seAicA »J cemr ’’—Epistle to the Hebrews xm 14 
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into two parts, you rob your labour of a fruitful source 
of activity, you deny ftat moral unity which is the 
end and aim of every great revolution, and the necessary 
condition of its permanency And remeniber that 
every soaal revolution is essentially rebgtous, that 
every Age has its that without unity of faith 

Association is impossible, that to preach Humanity, 
Fatherland, the People — those great formulas of Assocm- 
tion which dominate our Age from on high — while 
you deny or neglect the tebgtous senimmt, is to mis- 
conceive the significance of those words, to will the 
end without the means, the work without the necessary 
mstruments 

These are our beliefs, and they give our rule of action 
We ask those who have been educated in the habit 
of mistrust, which is only too certainly the fruit of 
party passion, and who might doubt a single instant 
our full and entire good faith, to watch carefully our 
acts and words , and where they find us in one single 
instance in contradiction with ourselves, let them point 
It out from that day forth we will be tilpn t 

We patriots, we men of a new Age, whose souls look 
for a religious future for all Humanity, we are bound to 
lift Its banner boldly on high We cherish in our hearts 
the vision of a /niM— not of a se)ml—ol progress and 
successive improvement for the Peoples, and in par- 
ticular for our Country, which the Peoples will salute 
and acknovilcdgc as the land which has kept in trust for 
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them the germ of republicanism, wecliensh the wsion 
^ of a thorough and sincere agreement among all who 
‘believe in Country and Humanity, the vision of a union 
of all societies in one great association, strong by its 
activity, by its devotion, by its conscious rectitude and 
one sacred belief for all— societies that to-day have no 
flag, no pnnaples, and therefore die of stagnabon almost 
before they are born, and never fulfil their national 
mission , the vision of a periodical Press animated by 
brotherly sympathies, pressing to the same battles under 
the same flag, intent to achieve its task without bitter- 
ness, and spite, and jealousy, intent to gather to itself 
' the great Voice of the Nation, intent to fulfil one and 
the same mission, because it is convinced that national 
progress advances more rapidly, when a People realises 
and incarnates one single pnnapk, than when it wages a 
- losing fight for a thousand petty details that even in the 
mass would give no result^ precisely because they do not 
centre round one great constructive pnnciple, set as the 
keystone of the nation’s structure We cherish the hope 
to patriots will arise, with deep convictions and vast 
ideas, spurted onwards, not by threats of aristocratic 
restorations, nor rumours of foreign wars, but because it 
IS a duty to advance along the toad which our country’s 
welfare marks out, because it is the office of a vutuous 
man to contnbute to the happiness of his fellows and 
the perfectmg of the naUon's institutions, and because 
the man who has a faith is bound to witness to it every 
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hour of the day We look forward to a generation of 
Swiss who will feel that they are free by their fathers’ 
heritage and by their own right, who will hold their 
heads high ahke before enemies and friends, who with a 
free and fearless soul will do what their own well-being 
demands and conscience bids, who will not bow their 
national pnde before any man, who will put their trust 
only in God, and in then: own powers, and in the might 
of the fraternity of nations — a true fraternity, not of vain 
words,— an unresting activity,— a republican morality,— 
a sincere faith, free from hypocrisy, and intolerance, and 
prejudice 

And why should we exclude Christ’s pnests from this 
movement of general consecration that we have foreseen, 
in which, by vutue of its own intrinsic nature and its goal, 
all classes, all orders, all sections of religious belief, all 
men of good faith, will be gathered together ? Or rather, 
why should not the priest of Christ take his place there 
of right because of his faith? And why should not his 
blessing descend on the banner of the new crusade, on 
the ardent souls of the young, in whom lies the future of 
our Country? 

We know that many will remain cold and impassible 
to these words, these hopes, the enthusiasm that dictates 
this language The nacUonary patriots will smile with 
an air of scorn, men whose hearts are perverted or 
scaled by materialistic philosophy, will shrug their 
shoulders Let them go their ways But we know, too. 
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I among those priests of Christ wlio stand aloof 
I because of false opinions concerning us, among men 
ivhose hearts are sound, but who are mere tools and 
counters in the hands of an immoral Power for ever 
incapable of inspirmg a feith that it has lost, there will 
perchance be found some few who, when they hear 
' these words that come from our conscience and out 
heart, will be moved to reflect upon the part they are 
made to play, and the true import of the Jesuitical 
schemes m which they have tned to entangle them , to 
feel that faith, true faith, is elsewhere , Hiat where the 
spirit of God ts, there is liberty * , and that we, the friends 
of liberty, are men who are true to God 
■And we are comforted by the thought, that among 
our readers, in some corner of our Switzerland, m the 
recesses of our mountams, or maybe on some shore of 
our blue and tranquil lakes, will be found perchance the 
white and vngin soul of some virtuous youth that will 
draw Its mspiratiou from our faith, some mother who 
loves m all holiness, and who will receive our words, and 
gently whisper them in her children’s ears 
And this IS enough to recompense our labours 

’ »St Paul 




TO THE ITALIANS. 

TIk Programme of the “Roma del Popoh”* (1871) 

T he first number of our pubhcatidn appears on the 
ninth of February. It bears m front the title 
La Roma del Popolo, at foot, the names of men 
who, whatever may be their intellectual worth, have never, 
despite delusions and baits of worldly success, despite 
suffering, exile, imprisonment, denied the ideal of their 
hearts It should not, therefore, be necessary to lay a 
programme before our readers Everybody knows who 
We are. Out programme, the Republican Unity of Italy, 
dates bade more than a third of a century W e have been 
silent concerning it at braes when the people had strayed 
in Opposite directions, and it needed experience and dis- 
illusion to confirm its truth , we have never abdicated it 
^d to-day, more than ever convinced by the expenence 
‘ of the last ten years, we raise ngam in Rome the flag we 
1 planted there forty years ago Our publication is the cry 
of the Italian conscience, to uphold that formula of the 
national life which historical tradition and the instincts of 
our people have pointed out, to condemn all that spirit of 
* Romo of the People 
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con\entionalily or falsehood that bctra)S it tilth a kiss, 
or deliberately denies it 

The ninth of February recalls a period, short but 
splendid in glory and promise, when, in the face of a 
policy of egotism and fear that obtained through Europe, 
and while the monarchy was betraying the honour and 
future of Italy on the fields of Lombardy, at Milan and 
Notara, Rome lifted her head in solemn protest from the 
grate, and scaled her protest with the blood of her noblest 
sons , when she showed by the concord of her citizen's 
of eterj order, what time she drove the papacy to dis- 
honoured (light, and met four hostile nations m manly 
fight, how much virtue of love and endurance the ancient 
rtpubliam filth could one da> rouse in Italian hearts 
\ long probation m the school of political Jesuitism, and 
servile patience, has worked since then to extinguish the 
memorj of those dajs in shameful oblivion But m 
Rome great memories have ever been the germs of new 
life, and if Romans have not changed their nature, the 
nu.moricv of 1S49 will (lower again more quickly and 
mo'c cfiectivelj than some imagine Do jou not sec 
how the moaircli), that was impelled to Rome by our 
agi'ation, hj talk of the /{(fiMtf at Pans how it shrank 
tinidl), m ai>,i'eh' nsion from the need of planting itself 
tp-t jvimw' n*l),h'jw u strove fora delay of months, as 
if 1’ trct'i'i'id It ilifi- rntmonea, and the shades of the 
.-■v'OhI 'full tint t'ft them to your city as a sacred 
I r, Utv fiiriHia 
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Tlie htk that we have chosen, betokens the mission of 
Rome m the world, and the historical evolution that cal s 
,'upon her to spread for the thud time among the nation^ 
a gospd of civilisation, a gospel of that moral unity w ic 
Jhas vanished for the present in the slow death agony o 
the ancient faith “This Umty all pray for-I wrote as 

long ago as 1844-can come, Italians, whatever men may 

;do, from your country alone, and you can only mte 
-'it on the flag, which is destined to sbne on high above 
those two milhary columns, that mark the course of thirty 
, centuries and more in the world’s life the Capitol an 
the Vatican Rome of the C®sars, gave the Unity of 
avihsation that force imposed on Europe Roiffi of 
THE Popes, gave a Unity of avihsation that u onty 
imposed on a great part of the human race. Rome of 
the People wiU give, when you Italians are nobler than 
you are now, a Umty of avihsation accepted by the rre 
consent of the nations for Humanity And this ait , 

' that sustained out life through bitterest tnals, is still outs 
Thematenahsts who misgovern us, see m Rome no more 
than a fraction of Italian earth, peopled by a certain 
' number of mhabitants capable of paying taxes and 
furnishing armed levies we look on Rome as e 
' sanctuary of the Nation, the Sacred City of Italy, the 
' Histone Centre, whence by providential mission came 
t Italy’s message to Men, the message that makes or 
umty, and our mtiatroe m the world A few mon s ago 
they doubted the necessity of having Rome as a metro- 
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polls, and published in their newspapers the foolish and 
wicked phrase, that Rome belonged to the Romans To us, 
Rome did, and does belong, to Italy, as Italy to Rome. 
Country and metropolis form, like human organism and 
brain, a whole, an indivisible unity From Rome must 
come, must permeate Humanity, that message that the 
common thought of all Italy has shaped, the message 
that two earlier worlds have baptised and consecrated 
Without a common faith, without conception of an ideal 
that shall bind the nations together, and show to each 
Its special function for the common good, without umty 
of standard for its whole moral, pohhcal, economic 
life, the world to-day is at the mercy of capnce, of 
dynasto and popular ambition and egotism The 
initiative, which France has lost since 1815 hves no 
longer, visible and accepted, in any people England 
deliberately abdicated it when she introduced, under 
the name of non-intervention, a policy of local interests 
Germany threatens to stenlise all her vast power of 
thought, by surrendering the action that should be 
collective, and the formation of her unity, to a military 
monarchy hostile to liberty The Slave populations, 
who have so great a part in the future reserved for 
them, dismembered and without centre of national life, 
still hesitate between the rule of a Czar fatal to them all, 
and the old difficulty of local antagonisms And, faced 
by such a void, we— who ate ready to hail and applaud 
the initiative wherever it may arise — we cherish as the 
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ideal 'of out heart, the sacred hope that it may ansc on 
‘the niins' of the Papacy and of every similar he, from 
the thud Rbme, from the Rome or the People Re- 
born at the cradle of an Age, Italy and Rome are called 
to inaugurate it, if only they know their destinies, and 
the moral force they have behind them 
. Unity at home, and a new development of civihsation 
, abroad— these tvio terms include the whole programme 
of our publication 

, But all great questions resolve themselves into a 
question of method, the question, how can they pass 
from die sphere of ideas mto the sphere of facts. Can 
we hope to conquer, and translate mto action, the two- 
fold end I have spoken of, with the institutions by 
which we are governed ? Is the instrument that we can 
use to-day equal to our purpose ? 

Deliberatdy, but resolutely, and with firm conviction, 
we answer Nol 

' We will not spin again the long and painful story 
whose pages are marked with the names of Villafranca, 
Nice, Venice begged as an alms from the foreigner, 
Aspromonte, Mentona, Custosa, Lissa Fatal and 
pr^ant with inevitable consequences as these pages 
ate, Prussia teaches as how even a monarchy mi gh t, 
if jt so willed, escape them and ^ht alone, and, trusting 
to' the national energy, wm its own battles We wiD 
not mention m condemnation of the monarchy, the 
financial rum passed on from immstry to ministry. 
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aggravated by an economy of petty expedients, met 
ineffectively by immoral taxes that are a source of 
mequality and misery to the present generation, or 
by onerous loans that ahenate and dry up future 
sources of wealth Sully, Colbert, Turgot, and others 
honest and capable as they, were the ministers of 
monarchies , and, though men like them were few and 
far between, and they were nearly all made powerless 
for good by a crowd of courtiers that always dog the 
throne, they nevertheless afford us glimpses of a 
possible selection of men better than the feeble 
blunderers of to-day We will not found a theoretical 
attack, on the habits of corruption now prevalent in 
high places, on the subjection of the law to the 
perennial capnee of individual administrators, on the 
continual violation of the liberty of the Press and the 
nght of Association, on the absolute contempt for 
public opinion, on the hundred infringements of its 
dafy by every Department, which are brought to light 
month by month and reported by every organ of the 
independent daily press Some might pomt to us, as 
a distant hope, the example of the English monarchy, 
tolerant of every liberty, abhorrent of absolute rule, 
and following, though at a distance and imperfectly, 
the movement of public opinion And though the 
conditions of life in England are, as we shall point 
out in this and subsequent numbers, radically different 
from our own, though it may seem strange and in- 
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decorous, that -a people who have a better path before 
them, should be content with the vain hope that its 
rulers may, some day, choose this one example out of 
all others to follow, still, we will respect even that 
one example, and be silent concerning crimes and 
vices that others might think are confined to a single 
period. Our attack on the rulmg form of govern- 
ment has a higher source 
When a people has in the course of centunes defined 
its own mission, and revealed, conquered, incarnated 
in Itself the pnnaplt that forms the essence of its life, 
if It IS ruled by the form of Government that has pre- 
sided over the long histoncal development of this 
pnnaph, then that people has a vista of nfonns before 
It, which multiply the practical applications of this vital 
pnnaplt, or slowly elimmate the defects inseparable 
from every system of social polity Such form of 
Government can, on condition that it preserve intact 
hberty of thought and of the individual, continue to 
direct, if only m appearance, that slow movement of 
secondary manifestations But when the necessity of 
things, and of the times, demands the manifestation 
■ of a new pnnciple; when it is a question of definmg 
.a new mission, which, with its new or regenerated 
people devotes itself to the European task , when every- 
thmg points to the revelation of a new conception of 
national or mitmaiional life, then there inevitably 
begms a penod of revolution Reforms inspired by 

K 
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theones ot the past become dangerous The form of 
Government that ruled and represented, well or ill, the 
old form of life and the formulas of the old doomed 
system, is incapable to direct the sudden, spontaneous 
movement, and becomes an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of the tdtal No form of Government has re- 
presented, or can represent in the world, Irm different 
principles New things, new forms of Government 
new forms of Government , new men 
The Europe of to-day is, on the whole, we believe, in 
this second stage, seeking, hke the Israelites m the desert, 
a promised land still unknown, — seeking a new pnnctpkf 
a new order of thmgs, since the old one is exhausted He 
who watches Europe under the light of the great historical 
tradition, at once recurs to the memory of those times 
that eighteen centunes ago, announced the slow breaking 
up of Pagamsra, and the inevitable nse of Chnstiamty 
The absence of an tmUairoe of any general and har- 
monious civilisation in the world, the moral anarchy 
that IS Its consequence — the wars promoted by the 
interests of dynasties or some few individuals — the 
neutrality founded on the indifference of egotism — 
the treaties of peace based on foolish theones of an 
equthbnuvi which is impossible so long as it takes into 
count material facts only — ^the question of nationality, 
which today is dominant over all others, and, as 
eighteen centunes ago, points to a new European birth 
• the emancipation of the working classes winch has 
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become, as in .those times ivas the emancipation' of 
the ifiTve, the universal subject of a powerful agitation— 
the awakerang of the Slave races, as m those days of 
the Teutonic races, to a life that now is assured them— 
the materialism— the exaggerated rejection of old beliefs 
— the aspirations alter new beliefs dawning everywhere — 
the insensate attempts at an impossible reconciliation 
between the old and the new — everything points to the 
near advent of an order of things, founded on prtnaples 
radically different from those that preceded the develop- 
ment of the present Age that now is visibly exhausted 
A new conception of Life, and of the divme Law that 
governs it, throbs m every manifestation of the two 
faculties of thought and actm, that make up the unity 
of human nature Monarchy can neither strangle it nor 
make it its handmaid 

Monarchy had its day and mission It came to fight 
and destroy feudalism, which was a system of temtonal 
dismemberment, that hindered all possibihty of unity in 
countnes destined to form nations Fronted by aprweiple 
of pnvilege based on mere force and conquest the kmg, 
himself head of the feudal anstociacy, came to wear out 
and suppress its power, in the name of another 
of privilege, analogous to the first, but founded on 
dmne authonty, and consecrated by the then recognised 
interpreter of a livmg faith This mission is the justi- 
fication of Monarchy m history. 

To-day, the feudal organisation has disappeared for 
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ever, and nith it the function that gave life to the 
monarchical idea A new conception, based on the 
Divine Law of Progress, takes the place of the con- 
ception that was based on the doctrines of the Fall 
and the Atonement, and hence perishes the Papacy, 
the authority that ordained the monarch for his 
function 

The world is seeking, not the material solidarity which 
IS now assured, and which is only the outward fonn of 
the nations, but the vivifying spint that shall guide their 
life towards its end, the moral unity that can only be 
based on the assoaatm of men and nations equal and 
free Monarchy, based upon the doctrine of inequality, 
on the privilege of an indmdvial or of a family, can 
never give that unity The flag that leads towards that 
destined future means Progress, and dynastic interests 
mean stagnation Now that its end is reached and its 
doctrine rejected, the monarchy, like the Papacy, lacks 
some foundation and potency of life Throughout 
Europe monarchy eithcr/)//urw or the impulse that 
comes from elsewhere nowhere it initiates or leads 
Consntiitional compromise, concessions that contain 
within themselves their own condemnation, attempt an 
impossible equilibrium between tv 0 powers de facto, that 
It in on the past, and a third power de jure, that inovcs 
' .th irresistible and swifter step towards its future. This 
can only end in the rejection ol progress, and the necessity 
0' vio ' at itid periodical rtvoluiions 
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- We shall often have to speak of this condition of 
things m Europe But if we look at Italy, our position 
becomes clearer, 'and is much strengthened by the 
history of the past and present 
Monarchy has no traditions m Italy It has never 
been a source of national life The captains who, 
strong by means of corruption and mercenary pretorian 
troops, degraded ancient Roman Italy from the glones 
and titanic energy of the Rqiublic to the Empire, only 

’ hastened the work of dissolution that had already set 
in, extinguished all power of conception and will, and 
opened the way to the mvaders of the North In the 
second life of Italy and Rome, Monarchy bad no 
mission, not even that which we mentioned as fulfilled 
by It in every other country Fmdaltm was destroyed 
by our republican Communes When, after a long period 
that gave the world a new civilisation, our slow death- 
agony began, under the solvent agency of the Papacy, 
amidst the matenahsra that swept over us, the civil ware, 
and the abuse of riches and power, then pnncipahtics ' 
arose under the auspices of successful condothm, men 
whom the factious imprudently took os their leaders, or 
the nephews or bastards of ambitious Popes , all of them 
supported by the foreigner, who wished to divide us that 
he might tyrannise over us, all vassals of France, or 
Austria, or Spam, sometimes servants of all three in 
turn Tlic sad pages of the history of our princes, have 
no virtue or greatness to recall 
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They naturally sought aggrandisement at the expense 
of their neighbounng nvals, more byintngue or matn- 
monial and mercenary alliances than by open war Not 
one was thrilled by a great Italian ideal, a vast ambition 
of a Nation founded by its own strength Monarchy 
neither did, nor attempted, anything for the Unity or 
Liberty of the Country It lived inglorious, satisfied to 
exist even at the cost of dishonour, a persecutor of 
thought in the domain of religious and political beUef, 
a corrupting influence in the field of Letters When 
Franco arose to epitomise an age, to solemnly pro- 
claim the Rights of the tnUtvidual, our pnnces at first 
threatened, without prowess to perform, then fled When 
they returned, not by their own efibrts, but through the 
arms of others, they punished the peoples for having 
witnessed their flight In Turin, Modena, Naples, 
Rome, every aspiration after a free Country and national 
unity, even when offered as a new jewel for their crown, 
was inexorably proscribed, stifled in blood by the bullet 
and the gallows Journalists may be bought, records 
suppressed or kept closed to investigation, men may 
be cowards and forget their mission and their power, 
but that page of history can never be blotted out 
Ilal) has no debt of gratitude, or nught else, to Pnnces 
One dij, thrce-and-tivcnt) years ago, the idea, 
tnumphint as ever over every persecution, rose, with 
potency of life and holy daring, from the grave where 
the pnnces thought to have buned it for ever The 
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people of Italy, in their on n' name, and ■mthout the 
intervention of regular troops, won battles of giants. 
They might, they should have gathered for themselves 
the fruits of their own victones, but, intoxicated by' 
their independence of the foreigner, and only half-awake 
to the consciousness of liberty, they brought them to 
the feet of the Monarchy Then nas the time, had 
the Monarchy possessed a single spark of Genius or 
Love, to transform itself, receive the nation’s baptism, 
and inituite itself to destinies 'till then ignored or 
betrayed The Monarchy did not rise to the occa- 
sion It entered the lists, late, hesitating, reluctant 
It was, by its own confession, decided solely by the 
feat of republican movements It could not fight, it 
would not conquer , it feared the deluded and applaud- 
ing people more than the enemy, and embraced the 
opportunity of the first reverse to descend to dishonour- 
, able treaties and withdraw from the war Then Venice 
and Rome alone, unable to do more, saved, under the 
republican flag, the honour of the nation and its hopes 
for the future 

Ten years later, when passions again were hot, and 
destinies were npe, the only statesman of the Italian 
Monarchy, a man without creative gemus, but endowed 
with the ability to use others’ talents, saw that it was 
' necessary to advance or perish He drove the monarchy 
along paths it loved not, lest others should seize upon 
them. And, nevertheless, even he was unable to over- , 
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come the fatal destiny of the monarchical idea he 
served Umvilhng to avail himself of the popular forces 
of Italy, and anxious to secure an ally against them in 
the future, he cnnged, and bought with shameful com- 
pacts an alliance with the despot who had slaughtered 
Rome at the feet of the Pope He condemned the 
national flag to be subject to the beck and call, the 
errors, the crooked schemings of Impenal France 
Though Garibaldi proved soon afterwards that he could 
win unaided what our ally had so suddenly abandoned, 
the Monarchy accepted as the ally’s gracious gift, those 
fields of Lombardy that our people and our army had 
dyed with their own blood, and then stopped half way to 
move no farther unless constrained Men, who to serve 
the royalist party, look at the consequences, not the 
causes of facts, may say to-day what they please, but 
History and the Italian conscience will one day say, 
that the popular element desired unity when the 
Monarchy was dreaming of royalist alliances with 
Bourbon, Pope, and Austna, — that the scheme, which the 
rojalist intriguers favoured, of a Buonapartist kingdom 
in the centre of Italy was defeated by the efforts of us 
all, by the popular plebiscites, — that the emancipation 
of the South of Italy was won by volunteers and the 
populace, — that the invasion of the provinces subject 
to the Pope was an inevitable necessity created by the 
preparations for our powerful expeditions from Tuscan) 
ami Genoi, and b) the clear intentions of Ginbaldi,— 
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that Vcnctia was another’s gift,— that, but for the terror 
excited by the bands of Calabna and of the Centre, by 
the' risings at Piacenza and Pavia, by the movements 
which were feared at other places, and by the sudden 
inauguration of the Republic at Pans, the Monarchy 
would not be in Rome to^lay. No, we repeat, Italy has 
,no debt of gratitude, or aught else, to Princes 

A Government— and it is singular that we viho are 
clinstcned Utopians must remind the “ practical ” men 
of this— IS not an organisation that is invented or 
'established a puori, copied from England or some other 
countr), and arbitrarily thrust upon a nation without 
relation to its traditions, its inherent tendencies, its 
common beliefs, m a word, its nUtetm conscience A 
Government, to be legitimate and effective, must grow 
■out of the whole of these conditions, as a branch, or 
rather as the fruit, grows from a tree 
The form of government must, if it is not to be 
injurious or useless, represent the sum-total of the 
, mtegral elements of the country, must represent the 
ttwuglU that is Its soul, the consciousness of the ideal to 
which the millions of men who are grouped within its 
natural boundanes stnve instinctively The function of 
government, is to purify that thought from every foreign 
element, to show the method best calculated to reach the 
■ ideal, and initiate the progressive stages that lead to it 
On these conditions- but on these conditions only- we 
.arc the fnends of government, and part from the theories 
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of reaction and systematic mtstmst, that, at tlie present 
day, dominate a great part of our camp Those theories 
are the natural fruit of the wretched Governments that 
nearly everywhere rest on caste, or family interests m 
opposition to the interests of the people, they are 
legitimate arms of defence against recumng dangers 
But, if they became a doctrine applicable to every set of 
circumstances in the future, they uould falsify eveiy 
conception of government, and the antagonism they 
would create between government and governed, would 
be a source of never-ending war, destructive of all 
progress 

In the ideal that Europe is seeking, and will realise, 
the Government will be the mnd of a Nation, the people 
Its am, and the educated and free individual its prophet 
of future progress The first will point out the path 
that leads to the tdeal, which at present is the onl) 
thing that makes a Nation The second will direct 
the forces of the country towards it The third will 
protest, in the name of a new and further ideal, against 
intolerance, and every tendenc)' to deny the possibility 
of unbmited progress * 

Meanwhile the Monarchy, a stranger to the National 
idea, without historical antecedents, without roots con- 

* Almost every line of this essay would require on expansion that 
cannot be given bere , but the reader njll understand Ihit this 
programme on which the successive numbers oftbe publication uiH 
be a commentary 
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doctnnes of ancient treaties It allied Italy with despotic 
Governments, with all the compromises that try to main- 
tain the impossible sta/iis qm In the dualism between^ 
us and the Papacy, from ivhich, with the lattei's fall, our 
religious mission in the world was to he initiated, it only 
saw the means of acquiring a patch of territory, and 
narrowed the solution of an immense and fateful prob- 
lem, to a bastard compromise between soul and body, 
between the moral and material, between Truth and 

Falsehood To develop and direct the Itaban conception 

of Unity, it chose, and chooses, men who never believed 
in It, the advocates of federalism, the men who at one 
time persecuted its apostles 

The sense that they have no bond of intelligence and 
love with the Nation, forces the Government to dread 
popular progress, and adopt a policy of reststance Its 
rule IS, never to give way to public opinion, except 
when It threatens to break out irresistibly in open 
conflict 

This IS the fundamental basis of our attack The 
test, the perversion of the army from its primitive and 
only mission, iVi< safeguarding of the mimal soil and 
honour, to become an instrument of repression within the 
country, the creation ot an army of useless officials, 
to acquire an undue influence m the provinces, the re- - 
pudiation of local liberties, the absence of an inter- 
national policy, the rum of the finances, a system of 
unjust and excessive taxation, are only a senes of 
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'consequences- uhich logically denve from that first 
irrevocable set of circumstances. 

Those ivho deny this in the face of History an 
'the 'most recent events, delude themselves Those 
rrho, 'in the Chamber or outside, attempt to gui e 
Italy to lb idccd without first removing this sourc 
.ah our difficulties, deceive themselves and the country 
They are laying up for themselves— and we dep ore 
, -^scredit and isolation They are laying up or 
country, yet more prolonged and violent crises, 
,'mote violent the more Italy stands in an exttp ^ 
posiUon,— the position of a Nation m process o 
tion, for which, like a child, any „ 

standard that educates to high and noble thing y 
have a pecubarly and tembly fatal result 
' To us the question is wholly a mo one. 
of Government either leads to good or 
form of government that is based on les, or 
,no life, and therefore cannot infuse it, con emn 
country— whether consaously or unconscious y 
•material— to a career of errors and i^es, or 
'breaking up the moral unity of the ^ 

demnmg it to a war of ib own members tot ^ 
jts movemenb, ends bymabng it scepUcal and to 

ancient growth, strong in the educati latedv 

fulfilled lb mission, for such a pe P 
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or di<;!ionour.ibIc, but not dead!) Hut sleep, or long 
dehj, IS at once dishonourable and deadly to a people 
like ours, that IS nsing to liccomc a Nation, and must 
therefore of nccessit) grovi, and yet cannot without a 
(Kjwcr to direct its forces to one end, a people that is 
pondering the road it has to follow, the road which will 
determine the acceptance or refusal of brotherhood 
wath odier Nations. 

To one who sees in a Nation something more than 
an aggregation of indiaiduals bom to produce and 
ronsumi com, the foundations of its life arc, fraternity 
of faith, consciousness of a common td(al, and the 
association of all facullies to work in harmony and 
wish succCM towards that ideal You cannot make 
i: liel'cse that life and growth are jwssiblc in a never- 
ert bn," dualisi'i Iieiwcm its government and inctf, that 
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fast losing the national political sense, and lending an 
eager ear to the fatal whispenngs of a federalist school 
’.that, was dumb ten years ago The middle class is 
becoming— as its abstention from the elections proves— 
.more and mote indifferent to the exercise of its political 
'rights The Chamber, part of it blindly subservient 
to government influence, part of it tied by the narrow 
formula which the Deputies swear, though they know 
It to be false and hurtful, has parted with its initiatve, 

- and is every day losing the importance that should 
belong to it A feehng of torpor, the feeling of a 

, man who sees no remedy for recurring dangers, infects 
men’s minds with scepticism, and entices them from 
\ the pubhc arena to the exclusive care of their own 
private concerns What between the examples given 

- an high places, and the logical consequences of the 
spread -of matenalism, which is partly the result of 
the Government's false tactics, towards a dying religion, 
morality is losing its hold on the public mind This 
is how Nations die, not how they ate born 

kt IS high time to leave a policy of expedients, of 
opportunism, of entanglements and crooked wa)'S, of 
parliamentary hypoensy, concealment, and compromise, 
that characterises the languid life of worn-out nations, 
and return to the virgin, lojal, simple, logical policy 
that derives directly from a moral standard, that is 
the consequence of a ruling prindph^ that has always 
' inaugurated the young life of peoples that are called 
to high destinies 
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The hTst condition of this life, is the solemn declara- 
tion, made with the unammous and free consent of 
our greatest in wisdom and virtue, that Italy, feehng 
the times to be ripe, nses with one spontaneous impulse, 
in the name of the Duty and Right mherent in a people, 
to constitute itself a Nation of free and equal brothers, 
and demand that rank which by right belongs to it 
among the Nations that are already formed The next 
condition, is the declaration of the body of religious, 
moral, and political /nno/Zer in which the Italian people 
believes at the present day, of the common ideal to 
which It IS striving, of the speaal mission that distm- 
guishes It from other peoples, and to which it intends 
to consecrate itself for its own benefit and for the 
benefit of Humanity And the final condition, is to 
determine the methods to be employed, and the men 
to whom the country should delate the function of 
developing the national conception of life, and the 
application of its practical consequences to the manifold 
branches of social activity 

Without this, a emtnity may exist, stumbling along 
from insurrection to msurrection, from revolution to 
revolution , but there cannot exist a Nation 

And these three conditions can only be fulfilled by 
a National Contract, dictated in Rome by a con- 
stituent assembly elected by direct or indirect* suffiagCi 
and by all the citizens that Italy contains 

The >\Titcr prcfcis an indirect suffngc in two removes, but 
tills IS a question lo bi. (liscusscd in one ot llic ensuing numbers 
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The National Contract is the inauguration, the baptism 
of the nation It is the imtiatm that determines the 
normal life, the successive and peaceful development of 
the forces and faculties of the country. Without that 
W’Jwftiiq jrfircJi gives life to Uic atercise of the rate, 
and directs it to the common /dea/ under the guidance 
of a.prindf'lt and a ;«o«r/ doctrine, eien popular suffrage 
IS at the mercy of arbitrary influence, or the passions of 
the day, or the false suggestions of ambitious agitators 
Plebisatcs taken under circumstances like these, the 
perverted and uncnhghtened e.'qjression of mere brute 
numbers, have, within the space of a few years, led, and 
will lead again, to a repubhc, a limited monarchy, and 
the despotism of a Bonaparte Until a people is 
educated to uniformity and brotherhood, the initiative 
determines in every place and time the character of 
the solemn acts to which the masses are called 
Everyone knous what is the form of government 
‘ that we believe to be the logical deduction from the 
principles in which we believe, and from the national 
Italian tradition we define it as the dmlopmtnt and 
appltcatm of a Nation's ideal, duly enirusitd by Ute 
ehostn <f the Country to men of recognised eapaaiy 
and proven sirtuv We hope to show in out pubh- 
cabon how it is only by adopbng this formula of 
> government that Italy can escape an indefinite senes 
, of more or less fatal enses, and fulfil her desbmes, gieati 
- prosperous, educated to virtue Quite recently it was 

* L 
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said to us by partisans of the government • “ Wnte and 
discuss with us Every way of public propaganda is 
open to you. Why is that not enough? We have a 
right to combat conspiracies and attempts at insurrec- 
tion, but we will all respect the peaceful and philo- 
sophical expression of ideas" We reply once again 
to the invitation, and write We have often attempted 
It, but the Government did not keep faith with its 
mterpreters, and answered our statements, even when 
they only repeated the pages of History, by sequestrat- 
ing our property, and prosecutmg us, 'without anyone 
protesting against its action 
Nevertheless, we make another attempt, if only to see 
whether the Government can ever learn wisdom, or if 
the men who gave this mvitation will join us to protect 
hberty of thought Our publication is frankly Re- 
publican, but it will not call to arms, or teach the 
people to nse, or provoke rebellions 
When Itahans are once convinced they will act for 
themsdves We, who are ever ready to follow them by 
any means, or any paths that may lead, without cnme, 
to the tdtal^ will use the present to meet the errors and 
prqudices which are constantly turning many minds 
from the idea that is the basis of our mission When 
we undertake to discuss in theory the present and future 
condition of Italy, Italians will be able to guage from 
the attitude of the Government towards us, the measure 
of Its conscienbonsness and moral strength 
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' ^ Ahtiire will, aho\c all, ineel the errors that proceed 
from our own amp, and degrade, and aarp, or lessen 
the punt)- of our Ideal. Man> of the accusations that 
come from the opposite camp do not merit any lengthy 
refutation Those who c\cn now speak of anarchy and 
feebleness as inseparable from repubhan institutions, 
we can meet with the miracles of progress and power 
'.'recently jicrformod by the United States, and the stady 
peace which reigns by the side of liberty in the ralleys 
of Switzerland Those who ate not ashamed to cast 
in our teeth their childish suspicions of popular tyranny, 
or tenorisra, or spoliation, we can answer with the 
names of Venice and Rome, and all that we have 
done or ivritten dunng the last forty years But the 
materialism that shatters the unity of human nature, 
and while it supplies us with an object, suppresses all 
the noble impulses, all the sacred beliefs that stimulate 
, us to fulfil It,— the false philosophies that lead, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to the worship of accomplished 
fads, and success, and Force, — the schools of politics 
and of economics that select a single instance from 
'among the manifold integral terms of the social problem, 
and deduce from it the solution of all secondary 
problems,— the blind, servile copying of the old French 
Revolution, still rooted only too deeply in most of our 
hearts, that fetters us with theoretical formulas of 
indtotdml rights which are but the summary expression 
of a dead age which we have abandoned for the wtttabve 
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of the future age,— the excessive tendency to mete out 
the same blame, the same suspicion, so often unjust, 
to many who, like us, love the Fatherland, but are 
intellectually at fault as to method, that we mete to 
the few selfidi schemers who, through thirst of lucre 
and power, consciously defile and betray the National 
Italian Revolution, — the narrow-mindedness that anathe- 
matises a grand and fruitful past out of hatred to a 
poor and feeble pteseiit, that falsifies History, that tnes 
to deprive us of our glories, and denies the tradition 
which IS the very life of Humanity, — all these deserve, 
and we will give them, an attentive and thorough 
examination It is these and other errors brought 
to our Democracy from foreign schools of thought that 
has made the Italian intellect stray from the right path 
It IS time to call it back from barren criticism to the 
National School, with its constructive methods, its tend- 
encies to correlate and harmonise, from a materialism 
that presumes to understand, ei^lain, determine motion 
while It destroys the motive power, to the old ever-present 
doctrine of the Spmt that harmomses motion and motor 
As far as our powers permit we will try to accomplish this 
Only on this condition can Our National Revolution 
be achieved Blind revolts lead only to victories of a 
day Simple negations can overthrow an old worn-out 
edifice, they never lay the foundations of a new one, 
they never win a people to organised and eSective action, 
or build the Temple of the Nation 
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Our patty is faithful to the ideal of our cduntiy’s 
Traditions, but ready to harmonise them with the 
Traditions of Humanity and the inspirations of con- 
science; It is tolerant and moral, and it must therefore 
now confute, without attacking or misconstruing motives. 
We need not fear that we are forgmg weapons for the 
enemy, if we declare the rehgions of the world to be 
successive expressions of a series of ages that have 
educated the human race, if we recognise the religious 
faculty as eternal in the human soul, eternal, too, the 
Bond between heaven and earth We can admire in 
.Gregory VII. the gigantic energy of will, the sublime 
moral ^ort that could not be realised with the instru- 
ment that Christianity could lend, and, at the same 
time, in the name of the progress we have mad^ declare 
the Papacy to be for ever dead We can recognise the 
Mission which Aristocracy and Monarchy had for other 
' ’peoples m the past, and yet proclaim, for all of us, the 
duty and the right to outstrip those worn-out forms We 
may, without denying the reverence due to Authonty— 
for that IS the real object of all our efforts— claim the 
task of attackmg every Authonty that is not based on 
two conditions— the free and enlightened consent of 
the governed, and the power of directing the national 
life and making it fruitful 
We beheve in God 

In a providential Law given by Him to life 

In a Law, not of the AiOTtement, not of the Fall, and 
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RtimpUon by tlic grate of pasi or present mediator! 
between God and man, but of Proorijs, unlimited Pro- 
gress, founded on, and mcasurid bj, our works 
In the Unify of Life, misunderstood, ns we believe, 
by the Philosophy of tlic last two centuries 
In the Unify of the Law through both the manifesta- 
tions of Life, eolleciwe and individual 
In the immortality of the Lgo, winch is nothing but 
the application of the Law of Procrlss, revealed 
beyond doubt now and for ever by Historical Tradition, 
by Science, by the aspirations of the soul, to the Life 
that IS manifested in the individual 
In Liberty, by which alone exists responsibility, the 
consciousness and price olpiagttss 
In the successive and increasing association of all 
human faculties and powers, as the sole normal means 
ol progress, at once collective and individual 
In the Unify of the human race, and in the moral 
equality of all the children of God, without distinction 
of sex, colour, or condition, to be forfeited by enme 
alone 

And hence we behove in the holy, inexorable, domin- 
ating idea of Duty, the sole standard of Life Dufy 
that embraces in each one, according to the sphere in 
which he moves and the means that he possesses. 
Family, Fatherland, Humanity Family the altar of the 
Fatherland, Fatherland the sanctuary of Humanity, 
Humanity a part of the Universe, and a temple built to 
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God, who created the Universe, that it might draw near 
to Him. Duiy, that bids us promote the progress of 
others that our own may be effected, and of ourselves 
r that It may profit that of others Duty, without which 
no right exists, that creates the virtue of self-sacnfice^ 
m truth the only pure virtue, holy and mighty in 
power, the noblest jewel that crowns and hallows the 
human soul 

And finally, we believe, not m the doctnnes of the 
present day, but in a great religious manifestation 
founded upon these pnnciples, that sooner or later will 
arise from the initiative of a people of freemen and be- 
hevers— perhaps from Rome if Rome knows her mission 
—and which, while it includes that chapter of Truth 
that former religions won, will reveal yet another chap- 
ter, and mil open the road to future progress, destroy- 
ing in their germ all privil^e and mtolerance of caste 
We have wished to express our principles briefly, that 
all who wish to help us may know what are the condi- 
' tions of fellowship on which we will gratefully accept 
their help and counsel From these denve all the rules 
that we prefix to questions of the intellect, and polibcs, 
and economics We believe that to make pohbcs an art, 
and sever them from morality, as the royal statesmen and 
. diplomatists desured, is a sm before God and destructive 
to the peoples The end of politics is the application of 
the moral Law to the civil constitution of a Nation in 
its double activity, domestic and foreign The end of 
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economics is the application of the same Law to the ' 
organisation of Labour m its double aspect, production 
and distnbution All that makes for that end is Good 
and must be promoted , all that contradicts it or gives 
It no help must be opposed till it succumb People 
and Government must proceed united, like thought and 
action in individuals, towards the accomplishment of that 
mission And what is true for one Nation is true as be- 
hveen Nations Nations are the individuals of Humanity 
The internal national organisation is the instrument with 
which the Nation accomplishes its mission m the world 
Nationahbes are sacred, and providenbally constituted to 
represent, within Humanity, the division or distnbubon of 
labour for the advantage of the peoples, as the division 
and distribution of labour withm the limits of the state 
should be organised for the greatest benefit of all the 
citizens If they do not look to that end they are useless 
and fall If they persist in evil, which is egotism, they 
perish nor do they nse again unless they make Atone- 
ment and return to Good 

But to staunch the two sources of our worst wounds, 

— the disscntion between the Government and the 
governed, and the selfishness that dominates indi- 
viduals, — ne must constitute a Government that repre- 
sents the mind, the tendencies, the duties of the Nation, 
and we must determine the National ideal, the origin 
and standard of our duties The former is a problem 
of form to be solved, in any practical nay, by the 
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initiatHc of the fthole counlt}*; the latter must be solved 
by the delegates of the nation, who shall make a 
NxTiosAt Co^ TRACT, and found a system of national 
and compulsorj' Public Education, which the Contract 
shall determine. 

For both, the prclmnnary and essential question, is to 
recognise and proclaim where the Sovereignty resides 

Two Schools, both foreign, botli founded on that dis- 
memberment of the unity of human nature to which we 
haie drawn attention, now hold the field, and solve in 
their sei’eial ways the philosophico-religious, political, 
and economic questions that are exciting interest m 
Europe 

The first places sovereignty in the mdtvtdual, in the 
With no conception of Law, and hence none of 
collective duty, it finds, wherever it turns, a partial, 
temporary expression of lif^ the doctnne of Rt^ts 
< supreme, inviolable , it bases all organisation on this 
latter doctnne The spontaneous action of the indi- 
vidual, whether it leads to a power that is only de 
facto, or whether it instinctively reaches a standard of 
justice and truth, always bears, in its eyes, the mark of a 
Sovereignty, According to the disciples of this school, 
self-interest, or if that be insufficient the action of the 
preponderant force, is sufficient to prevent the mevit- 
able conflicts among all these petty local sovereignties 
fi:om degenerating into civil war This School leads, in 
Tlehgion, to Protestantism with the more timid, who stop 
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half-\vay , to maknaltm with those whose logic is more 
thorough In pohtics it leads to federaltsm, 'to the 
almost absolute independence of local interests, to 
absolute liberty of education, to systematic distrust of all 
governmental control, and in international life to non- 
tnUrvtntiott In economics it leads to unlmUed com- 
petition, to the recognition of every acqmred nght with- 
out considenng whether it is fatal to the progress of the 
majonty, to the unrestncted doctnne of latsser fmn It 
accepts liberty alone among human faculties as the basis 
of cml society The State is regarded as merely an 
aggregation of tttdwtdiials, without any common tdeal 
e\cept the satisfaction of personal tnierests, the Nation 
as an aggregation of Communes, all sovereign and arbiters 
of their own development , and Government as a neces- 
sary evil, to be limited as much as possible, and confined 
to the exercise of a coercive force in cases of mutual 
robbery or slaughter 

The other School is opposed to the first on every 
point It places sovereignty exclusively in the (ollKlivi 
mil, in the " We” and inevitably concentrates it sloiily 
in the hands of a few, if not of a single man The State 
IS everything the individual practically nothing The 
social ideal is absolutely binding, and must be accepted 
by him The Nation absorbs all independent local life 
m a strong centralised government The ideal that 
directs the Nation is supposed, theoretically, to bo 
founded on the good , practically it is neither coiifiimed. 
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nor elaborated, nor modified by the mtervention of the 
free ejtaminatioh or consent of the citizens According 
to their system, the best are, and ought to be, called to 
apply It, but not by the people, they, the majonty at 
least, have no part in the choice of the few who are 
already declared to be the most capable of the nation 
Assoaaium is predetermined and ordained, but by 
authonty and on a umfoim and fixed plan The m- 
struments of Labour and of Production are one by one 
handed over to the State The conditions of distnbu- 

a. 

bon are decided by authonty This school leads, in re- 
ligion, to Catholicism with the bund, to Pantheism with 
the sbong-minded In politics it leads to despobsm, 
whether of one, or a few, or many, is immaterial In 
economics it leads to the search— the probably fnutless 
search— for a lumted degree of material prosperity, at 
the cost of all possibility of progress or of increased 
producbon, at the cost of every stimulus to the growth 
of acbvity, the invenbveness, the mibahve of the indi- 
viduals Just as Liberty is everything to the former 
School, so IS Authonty to tins 
We reject those two Schools, which, under whatever 
name they appear, only conbnue the dualism of the 
doctrine which we declare dead The republican form 
of government, as we understand itj places the cenbe of 
movement m a higher sphere m which the two much- 
abused terms. Liberty and Authority, shall not conllict, 
but harmonise with one another. 
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The problem that is agitating the world is not the rejec- 
tion of authority, for inthout authority, moral anarchy, an 
therefore sooner or later material anarchy, are inevitabli 
It IS the rejection of all lifeless authonty which is founde 
on the mere fact of its existence in the past, or o 
privileges of birth, nches, or aught else, and maintaine 
without the free discussion and assent of the citizens, an 
closed to all progress m the future It is not the rejei 
tion of liberty, whose absence makes tyranny inevitabli 
It IS the restoration of the idea contained in that wor 
to its true meaning — tht power to choose, according i 
our tendencies, capaeify, and ctratinsiances, the means to i 
employed to reach the end It is the rejection of thr 
liberty which is an end to itself, and which abandor 
society and the mission of humanity to the capnce ( 
the impulses and passions of individuals Authontywa 
Liberty, conceived as we state them, are equally sacred t 
us, and should be reconciled m every question awaitin 
settlement All things in Liberty and for Association 
this IS the republican formula Liberty and Associatioi 
Conscience and Tradition, Individual and Nation, th 
JT and the “ IVe” are inseparable elements of huma 
nature^ all of them essential to its orderly developmen 
Onl) in order to coKirdinate them and direct thei 
to a purpose, some point of union is required wine 
IS superior to all Hence practical necessity leads i 
inevitably back to the high pnnaples that we cnui 
ented in theory in an earlier part of our work 
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' Sovereignty exists neither m the nor the "We”,' 
It exists in God, the source of Life, in the Progress 
that defines life, in the Moral Law that defines Duty 
In other terms. Sovereignty is in the Ideal 
We are all called to do its work 
The knowledge of the ideal is given to us— so far as 
It IS understood by the age in which we live— by 
our intdhgence when it is mspired by the love of 
Good, and proceeds from the Tradition of Humanity 
to question its own consaem, and reconciles these two 
sole cntena of Truth 

But the knowledge of the ideal needs an interpreter 
who may forthwith indicate the means that may best 
attain to it, and direct its application to the various 
branches of activity And as this interpreter must 
, embrace withm itself the “ /” and the " We,” Authonty 
, and Liberty, State and Individual, and as, moreover, it 
must be progressive, it cannot be a man or any order 
of men selected by chance, or by the prerogative of a 
pnvilege unprogressive by its very nature, or birth, or 
nches, or aught else Given the prmciples contamed 
in the contract of faith and brotherhood, this mter- 
preter can only be the People, the Nation 
God and the People These are the only two terms 
that survive the analysis of the elements which the 
Schools have given as the foundation of the social 
communion Rome knows by what paths of self- 
' kcnfice, civil virtue, and glory, the banner that bore 
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Ihesc two solemn words inscribed upon it, awakened 
in 1849 the love of Italy for her 

And here for the present we may slop The Italian 
Mission IS therefore — 

The Unity of the Nation, in its matenal aspect, by 
the reconquest of the Trentmo, of Istna and of Nice , 
in Its moral aspect, by National Education, accompanied 
by the free and protected Instruction of cvcr>’ heterodox 
doctrine 

Unity of defence, or the Nation armed 

Unity of the Contract and every Institution that 
represents the civil, political, and economic progress 
of all Italians 

Steady activity of the legislative power, and the 
administration of the institutions that concern the 
national progress, to be entrusted, not to the executive 
power, but to Commissions by delegation from the 
legislative 

Communal liberty to be decreed so far as regards 
the special progress of the various localities 

Suppression of all offices intended at the present day 
to represent an undue influence of the Government over 
the different local distnets 

Division of powers to be a consequence, not of an 
illogical distribution of soDerugnty, but of the diflbrent 
functions of government 

A smaller number of State employees and a more 
equal payment for their services 
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Abolition of political oaths 
^ Universal Suffrage as the beginning of political 
education 

Legislation tending to advance the intellectual 
and economic progress of those classes that need 
I, it most, and the nation to encourage industrial, 
agricultural, and labour associations, founded on 
certain general conditions, and of proven morality 
and capacity 

Special attention to be given to the uncultivated 
lands of Italy, to the vast unhealthy zones, to neglected 
communal property, and to the creation on them of a 
new class of small proprietors 
A general system of taxation so as to free life— that 
IS, tlie necessaries of life— from all burdens, and so 
as to fall proportionately on superfluities, and avoid 
excessive expenses of collection 
Abolition of all impediments to the free circulation of 
produce withm and without the country 
, An economic system based on the saving of all useless 
expenditure and on the progressive increase of production 
Recognition of every debt contracted by the Nation 
in the past 

Sunplification of the transfer of land 
' . .Abolition of monopohes 

Responsibility of every pubhc servant 
International pohey to be governed by the moral 
prtnapk that rules the Nation 

i 
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Alliances to be based on unifomnty of tendencies 
and objects 

Especial favour to be shoivn to every movement 
that may ftatermse Italy with the elements of future 
or growing Nahonalibes, with the Greek, Roumanian, 
or Slave populations, who are destined to solve the 
problem of Eastern Europe 

These, with many others, are but the consequences 
of the great pnmplts we have enunciated, and will be 
developed in out Pubhcation, and, if the Italians mil 
help us with their effective assistance, a more popular 
explanation will be given in a paper which we mil add, 
dedicated speaally to the Working Classes 



THOUGHTS ON THE 

‘ FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1789. 

No XI oj the “Roma del Popolo ” 

I N 1835, when the French repubhcan party was 
singularly powerful in its secret and public organisa- 
tion, in men of strong intdhgence, of generous danng 
and a avic courage till then too httle known among us , 
when an msurrection seemed immment and success 
seemed probable, and the eyes of all Europe were turned 
with aniuety and confidence to France I wrote m a 
French Review* — 

‘^The imliaiwe is lost m Europe, and while each of us 
ought to be workmg to recover it, we persist in trymg 
to persuade the peoples that it still hves, active and 
potent 

“Smce 1814 there has been a void in Europe, and, 
mstead of labounng to fill it up, we deny the fact 
“ From 1814 onwards, there has been no people to take 
the initiative, and yet we persist m saymg the French, 
people has the power. 

* “ On the RevokUonaty Initialive," in the “ Xanie S/puih<aine ’ 

'79 
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" Tht French Renolufton must be mnstdered, not as a 
programme, but as a summary not as the tmhattve of a 
new age, but as the last formula (fan exptrtng age, 

“The progress of the peoples depends to-day upon 
their capacity to emancipate themselves from France 
“The progress of France depends upon its power to 
emancipate itself from the eighteenth century and tlie 
old Revolution" 

The present article is a commentary on those words 
I write It, because I see even to this day, more vivid 
and potent than I had believed, the inordinate prestige 
possessed by France and the memones of its great 
Revolution over the minds of our young men, a prestige 
that delayed our re-awakemng for long years, and still 
delays its completion or tlireatens to pervert its direction. 
The events of the past thirty-six years have confirmed 
in unmistakeable language the truth of that statement 
France still, as always, is self-deluded, believes herself to 
be the leader of European progress, and has from that 
time forth, almost of necessity, been moving in a circle, 
from monarchy to republicanism, from republicanism to 
despotism, and now she seems to be beginning the same 
revolution once again Equally incapable of repose or 
normal motion, never abl^ whether under monarchy 
or republic, at home or abroad, to take one of those 
upward steps that open out a new horizon to Nations 
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already organised, or point an easier way for peoples, 
wandering in search of a life as yet denied them 
Neverfteless, the idea of France, mistress of the destinies 
of Europe and hasting to unfold them for the good of 
all, ploughs to-day like lightning through the soul of 
the young Itahan generation, even as, when I faced the 
first battles and sorrows of life, it dominated the soul of 
the generation that is now dead or in lethargic old age 
In each convulsive movement of France’s great fall our 
people dream that the mitahve is reborn Any thought 
.that takes shape for a few days in Pans, even when it 
proves the dissolution of the old power which was based 
upon unity and the prevaihng anarchy, finds among us 
thoughtless and mdiscnminating applause And at 
every fresh disillusioning, Italian lips utter, or Itahan 
"faces show, the cowardly thought knv sJurnld we attempt 
wliat France attempted and fatM to do } What i are we 
condemned to crawl for ever behmd man king or people- 
king I Is Italy doomed to be the satelhte of a greater 
planet? Cannot its population of twenty-five millions 
do for the new Age what twen^-five nullions of French 
did for the Age that is passing away? 

Italy does not lack force, but the consciousness of the 
force that she has within herself, she kicks collectwe 
virtue , the trust of each city in its neighbour city, of each 
individual in his brother, the trust of ail in the latent 
hfe that throbs m the tradition of a people tliat once 
was great, and is fated to be great agam, the life that 
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makes a nation And among the many causes of this 
mistrust— Catholicism, matenahsm, our long servitude, 
the contradiction between the eni of our movement 
and the ma/is adopted to reach it — not the least 
IS the false conception universally prevalent of the 
charactenstics and histone value of the Revolution in 
France Just as a neiv faith is only revealed when the 
majonty agree m boldly declanng the exhaustion and 
extinction of the old one, just ns a people surrounded 
by enemies only finds salvation m its own strength nhen 
It despairs of others’ help, so a Nation can only move 
resolutely onward along the road that leads to prospenty 
and greatness, when it is convinced that others will not 
advance for it The initiative force which it fancies is 
elsewhere, and which perhaps is bidden in its own breast, 
cannot reveal itself, for no one thinks of evoking it 
And another evil consequence results from the belief 
that the French Revolution has ushered in a new age, 
—the blind tendency to imitate its actions, copy its 
formulas, expend all our active strength in following 
out the consequences of its ruling ideas, without ad- 
vancing to the discovery or the confirmation of new 
ones The three terms liberty^ egi/a/ity,/raternity, mark 
out the circle within which all our social philosophy 
revolves, it forgets that associafioK is the mother-idea 
of our Age, an idea unknown to the official inspirations 
of the Revolution A bad and immoral definition of 
hfc, tke search after happiness, filched from the catechism 
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of Volney and the French repnbhcan constitutions, 
rules irith shght disguise the whole of our moral 
philosophy, and cannot help instilling the poison of 
'-TJgotism into the veins of a society that nevertheless 
IS said to believe in the Law of common Progress A 
baseless speculation, without possible sanction, except 
in the brute fora of individual nghU, which was 
(be one formula of eveiy Assembly that controlled the 
Revolution, summanses the whole of our political 
science We mutter the sacred words. Duty and Self- 
sacrifice, but leave their interpretation to the capnce 
of good instincts, and thus madvertently admit all the 
anstocracies of nghU, won just for themselves by one 
or another class The theory that popular smeragnty 
should be exercised, not as the mterpretabon of a 
supreme moral Law which has been mdicated by a 
declaration of frtnaples, and diffused by a uniform 
National Education, but as the brutal despobsm of 
figures, which one day leads to republican liberty, and 
on the morrow to the unlimited power of a usurper 
and tyrant,— the doctnne of the impossible divorce of 
Chur^ and State, both, to-day, phantasms and lies, 
but which nevertheless are destined sooner or later to 
represent the harmony between pnnafles and their 
appltcatm,—^i debased conceptions of authoniy, with 
which Democracy wages war solely because the authority 
of to-day is a hfeless ctfrps^ though m the ultimate 
analysis authority is the end and aim of all our efforts, — 
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the insane admiiation for a period of ierrmsin which 
some have taken for energy, but which was only fear 
and which prepared France for the Empire, and even 
now makes a number of unthinking enetmes of Re- 
publican Institutions, — these and other fatal errors all 
derive from that initial error that makes us forget our 
own tradition and its message, and fetters us to the 
tradition that the French Revolution was the htgtnmng of 
the present age, whilst we are all, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, apostles and heralds of an Age that is about 
to dawn In the meantime, the few bad men who are 
opposed to us, and the many credulous men who accept 
their charges without examination, take advantage of 
that error to prophesy from the Republic, as we under- 
stand It, the same consequences as the deeds that stain, 
only too deeply, the glories of the French Revolution 
The statement that I shall attempt to prove m my 
article would, if true, ultimately change m part the 
direction of that most important science called the 
philosophy of History, which we define as the ptr- 
ceptwn of the great Tradition of Humanity To-day, 
thanks to the avowed materiahsts who do not under- 
stand It, and the materialists disguised as Hegelmns 
who misunderstand it, that perception risks being lost 
And National tradition, which is so large a part of 
that of Humanity, is forgotten The ivnters and 
ministers of the monarchical party have converted it 
into a miserable machimieltsm that dates precisely from 
the time when the princely vassals of Charles V and , 
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Clement interrupted that tradition Perhaps, im- 
perfect and weak, as my work must inevitably be, it 
may arouse some few to revive it among the yotlng 
-who have warm hearts and austere genius In any 
case, it will not be out of place tf, in the absolute 
lack of historical works on the French Revolution 
among us, at least one Italian should recall us to the 


need of considering that great event without either 
bhnd servihty or culpable antagonism, and starting from 
a standpoint different from that taken by the French 
and other earher writers 


I 


No XII of the "Noma del Popolo” 

In a book nobly conceived and boldly wntten, my 
fnend Edgar Quinet asks himself in tones of gnef* 
why the political results secured by the Revolution 
are so much inferior to the foree, the gigantic energy, 

. expended in its course. How is it that even now we 
are obliged to fight for the rights that it proclaimed 
more than eighty years ago, obhged to fight for that 
'Liberty for whose sake nearly two millions of men 
sacnfied their hves ? And he answers that it is because, 
instead of looking the religious problem in the face, 
which IS the basis of every Society m process of forma- 
tion, instead of resolutely partmg from Catholicism 

* Jm RfDohltm, Vol IX Book V c v 1865 
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and attacking it as Chnstianity attacked Paganism, 
the Revolution hesitated, uncertain, vacillating, before 
the problem, and timidly, hypocntically, condescended 
to a compromise with Catholicism All the other 
raiisps to which he refers in the course of his work 
are in his view secondary and inferior 
But why did that cause esist? ttTiy, in a generation 
who were very giants in strength of will, did their 
daring fail them here ? A Revolution is never complete, 
says the \vnter, except on condition of embracing and 
following a new belief, or the rejection and open sever- 
ance from an old one * ^Vhy did the Revolution effect 
neither the one nor the other? 

Quinet does not try to solve this question so indis- 
pensable to the nght understanding of the mission, 
the value, the historical significance of the Revolution 
He too, like all French writers, was tempted away by 
the idea that the mttahve belongs to France He, in 
the sphere of thought, succumbed to the timidity and 
uncertmnty for which he reproved the Revolutionists 
in the sphere of action He wanders m the dim 
domain of an irrational, illogical despair He sets to 
the fault of tndtmduals what belongs to the necessity 
of things, to the laws that govern events , at times he 
misunderstands the role of the revolutionary leaders, 
at times he contradicts himself t , he leaves the reader 

* Book V c. 1 

t*‘The idea that predommates to day, and it u the triieeiie—Oi‘ 
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ill the end of a long, and in many aspects, splendid 
iTork, in the sane darkness that he undertook to 
, dispel, still doubtful of the road to be followed in 
the future 

The ansirer to that last question is this — 

The Revolution was unable, m spite of all its daring, 
to accomplish the impossible The Revolution was 
directly descended from Chnstiamty The inspuation 
that ruled its actions never passed beyond the limits 
' of Christian principles Its work was to apply to 
mundane affairs, to political life, the fundamental ideas 
that Christianity had pointed to the world as belonging 
to the spiritual order of things, to be only verified by 
man in heaven 

Christianity is the Religion of the initmdual The 
alle^we and progruswe life of Humanity, and of its 
component nations, is unknown to its dogmas or its 
moral doctrines Chnstiamty consecrated the two 
aspects, mtemal and external, of tndivtdmhty , it knew 
nothing of assocteiton, which we know now to be the 
only method of Progress It regarded men as broUurs, 
because they u ere the sons of one God, but the idea/ 

tepaiaUon of Church and State, was very far from the minds of 
men m 1789” (Book V c 1.) , and further on- '* It was reserved 
for our times to fancy that the human soul has nothmg to do with 
political action, that the same man might be forced m one direction 
in tehgion, in another in politics, and that so radical a desttucbon 
of the human consaence might be effected without mjnry ” (Book 
V. c vii ) 
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was a personal, and not a colkcim one, and ((uk 
individual had indicated to him the way to attain the 
ideal, without leammg that it was needful for this very 
end to unite the capabilities and powers of all To save 
oneself, not through the world, or by working with the 
world, but in spite of the world — that was the supreme 
formula of Chnsbanity 

The Revolution being a result of the Christian teach- 
ing, could neither rebel against it, nor free itself from it. 

The Revolution tned to introduce into political matters 
the liberty, equality, fraternity of men Its theory of 
rights gave the political formula of the individual, it did 
not go beyond that It did not found a neio Soaety , 

It prepared the old one for liberty and equality Liberty 
— even when it is given to all, and called Equality— 
cannot found a new Society, Association alone can do 
that Liberty is no more than an element of social 
life It provides the matenals it docs not breathe 
into them the breath of life 

The Revolution, being the daughter of Chnsbanity, did 
not cross its boundary, did not pass beyond its pnmitivc 
inspiration It might, if the Lahn nations had not 
ingrained opposite tendencies, have adopted the pro- 
testant docbine, and freed itself from Catholicism , but 
It could never escape from Chnstian forms ♦ 

1 he Rev olution therefore— sav e for those presentiments 

* In Qmnct’v book the question never goes bc)ond Ihe icons 
of Ihe ncct-wlation or rtjcclion of Calhohcism, which is onl> one 
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ot the futore that permeate every great Revolntion-r-was 
oot the beginning but the compendium, the conclusiott 
of an age— a practical summary of the conquests of the 
pas^' not & programme of future conquests 
' All the actions, the vacillation, the apparent con- 
tradictions, the conquests, the vagaries of the Revolution, 
and Its descent to the Empire, find an easy explanation 
from this point of view And if I am, as I believe, 
right, the Chnstian Age is concluded; France’s mission 
to' intttaU is completed We have another conception 
of Life, and travel in search of a new earth and a new 
beaven And the first People who shall arise m the 
name of that conception, with the faith that says, lean, 
and the energy that says, I mil, and cry to the other 
peoples, “I am fighting for you all, follow me," this 
People will give its name to an Age 

II 

Among the French historians of the Revolution,— 
putting aside the first simple narrators who were more 
, or less judicious in the choice of facts, mote or less able 
to recall them, and at whose head are Thiers and 
Mignet,— putting aside among the more recent Louis 
Blanc, a ho excels in many ments of clear and elegant 
style, in his thorough study of documents, and intel- 

, of the foims of Chnstianily ; and it m^hl be said lhal for the 
new age he only sees the necessity of a Cinsltitn Iransfonnation 
BoohXm c.tI 
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lectual gnp of several social questions, but who is 
twisted by his blind partisanship for the men of the 
mountain, and destitute of the philosophico-religious 
sense,* — Buchez stood alone m seemg m the French 
Revolution a product of Chnsbanity He was the 
founder of a School that had glimpses of many great 
truths, but lost their fruits by mixing them with serious 
errors He understood that the essence of the Revolu- 
tion was Chnstian , but believmg as he did m the eternity 
of Christianity, and not divining its slow death-agony, 

* Louis Btonc m his work starts from a distmctioD between thet 
gnat principles that, stparaJUly, he says, dominate the world and hu~ 
/ary— namely, anthonty, tndtvtdiialism, and fratemity, md this 
IS one of those arrogant, rash formulas that get repeated without 
examination, fascinate our young men, and htlsify the sober, stem 
character of the Italian genius In tbe meantime, to prove how 
much he misconceives the philosophic value of those three words, 
he begins by deSning authority os the principle that entrusts the 
life ef nations to ihitdly accepted beliefs, to a superstitmts respect for 
tradition, to inequality, and that employs force as a means of 
Government Such anthonty is, 1 will not call it Christian, but 
Catholic Authority is a gencml and rulmg pnnaple, freely accepted 
as the basis of a society Sacred as Liberty is sacred, it represents 
Tradition— that is to say, the sum total of aequircd truths— just as 
Liberty is the sccunty for further progress along the paths of other 
troths, troths that shall constitute a basis for a new Anthonty The 
fact IS, the woild is always moving in search of Authority, and has 
neither life nor progress save m and by it Only, oil Autlumty, 
representing os it does, a definite and limited sum of Truth, is ex- 
hausted and perishes when it has fulfilled its mission ; and to him 
who persists in upholding it m its decay. Revolutions reply, that 
they intend to bnrj it and win a new one 

Liuis Blanc may say, I cannot, on what foundabon tlie 
Pialermty which he desideiatis can rest, when oU anthonty is 
deitioycd and indwtdualttm condemned 
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jQndu'on, the wotU that we tat done on the earth , 
for Jis doctrine, Progress. An attempt hkc that of the 
J'umch Rcvolu’ion, and guided b) a gigantic energy 
of purjiQSc, was made we centuries before What 
Gregot) VH attempted, hoacser superficially others 
, may judge him, was to destroy the dualism between 
two pCmers, and the otgaiiisalion of a world living a 
(ollKlwt life, with the instrument supplied by Christ- 
ianity j not finding in Christianity sufficient virtue to 
reach his end, he w.is led to tty, like the Revolution, .and 
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\nth similmr futility, a policy of violence and terronsm, 
imposing celibacy by decree, and indicting death upon 
souls by excommunication 

Other wntets— the latest and most important being 
Michelet, the author,.! iv ill not say of the best book on 
the Revolution in its hsioncal aspect, but the book most 
imbued witli a moral standard of judgment that I knou 
of— struck by certain incidents of rebellion common 
to all Revolutions, and neglecting for axcrcscences and 
foreshadovnngs inseparable from all great national 
movements, that uhtch constitutes their essence and 
definition, saw in the French Revolution a great rejec- 
tion of Christianity, and hence the hegtnmng of a new 
Era Christianity, m the opinion of those anters, is 
the reign of the Revolution the reign of ptsUK 
and the abolition of pnvil^e. And they appeal, more- 
over, to Voltaire and Rousseau, to the inspircrs of the 
Revolution, who were all, as they say, anti-chnstian 
I will touch presently on the course of ideas and 
tendencies followed by Voltaire and Rousseau , and how 
far the Revolution waged war without truce against 
privilege, and inaugurated the reign of justice, will, I 
hope, appear from the whole of this work But I 
think I must here make two observations to facilitate 
the development of the question 
The first is, that to estimate clearly the histoneal 
value of a Revolution, we must distinguish between 
the opinions of individuals, and the facts of the 
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Rtvolulion 'Itself Men, during Revolutions, almost 
always Surrender ilumseUcs to the impulses that 
dominate the multitudes, and compromise with their 
own. It matters little that Jlirahcau, and perhaps 
many oilicrs in the Assembly, took their inspiration 
from tlie irreligious scepticism of Voltaire, for when, 
witli the view of overcoming the opposition of the 
cRigy to the confiscatiQn of CLclesiastical property, 
and proving that the existing religion ran no nsk, the 
Carthusian Seric pioposed m April 1790 that the 
Assembly should declare the Catholic, Apostolic, 

' Koraan religion, the religion of die State, and its 
worship alone autliorised, and when the whole of the 
Right of the Assembly applauded his motion, Micabcau, 
pretending to be astonished by the doubt which it 
implied, asked, "whether it were necessary to decree 
that the sun shone," and another deputy, with equally 
sceptical opinions, quoted “the gates of hell shall not 
‘ prevail against” Catholicism, wondering dial those 
words should be confirmed by a poor human decree. 

- It matters little that Robespierre denved all his views 
from Rousseau’s writings, for when, m November 
1792, Cambon proposed that the State should cease 
paying the salaries of the clergy, Robespierre declared 
that every attack upon the Catholic religion was 'a 
menace to popular morality, and contested the nght 
of the Revolution to take an initiative by staling that 
‘it mattered little whether the religious opinions 
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followed by the people were prejudices or not, it ivas 
necessary, in any case, to base their reasonings upon 
them ” The character of the Revolution must, in the 
senes of the stages of Progress, be measured by what 
It dtd, not by what the revolutionists thought 

The second point, which is almost always overlooked, 
IS, that human effort along any stage of Progress is 
achieved fitsi in the intellectual, afterwards in the 
practical sphere 

A religion begins to die m the menial sphere— that 
IS, in its dogma and ritual — ^when tlie practical applica- 
tion of Its informing pnnciple is in the first stage of 
its development in the field of civil and political facts 
Like all great ideas, each religious synthesis begins by 
being elaborated in the intelligence, m the sphere of 
spiritual achvity The consequences are not realised 
in the sphere of material activity until the intelligence 
has completely assimilated that principle and is master 
of It But the continuity of Progress requires, that 
even before the work that centres round the vital idea 
of the religious system of the Age is fully completed, 
the mind should see yet another religion dawning on 
the far horizon, and begin a new task of development, 
either around or parallel to it In the meantime, as 
I said, the logical deductions of the old system are 
translated into facts m actual cml life 

If this were not so. Progress could only move b> 
fits and starts The human intellect would remain 
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stationary during the whole time that Ae idea is 
being practically apphed, and practical genius, if the 
jivork of application is exhausted, would necessarily 
be stationary in its turn, until the new idea is fully 
evolved in the intellect The periods of human 
progress, mterrupted by these stationary periods, 
would, to re-connect themselves, need an impulse, 
-'some imiitttwe, from a higher source This is the 
theory of direct immediate rmlaims, which we reject 
as false, and contrary to all we can divine of the 
nature of God 

The anti-chnstian tendencies of some of the pre- 
cursors of the Revolution do not therefore contradict 
my assertion. These thinkers, placed on the confines 
of tivo worlds, already had glimpses, not of the future 
religion itself, but of its necessity and the insufficiency 
of the old one; while, on the field of citil and political 
'facts, the Revolution summanscd and concluded tiic 
Christum Age 


III 

Christianity, settmg aside its conception of heaven 
^and Its slow ingrafting of dogma, and considering it m 
Its historical relation with other religions, is, as I have 
said, the religion of the indnndual, and this constitutes 
its vital essence, its mission 
In the slow and progrcssisc deielopment of the great 
formula of the Universe, the supreme nord of which is 
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UnitYi and ^\hlch assigns to all of us for a final end the 
conquest of the moral Unity of Humanity, so that each one 
of us may one day reflect the conception of the Law given 
us, — in this development, Historical Tradition (when we 
regard it, not with the presumptuous ignorance of modem 
materialists, but with the reverent attention due to the 
representation of our collective life, the sole standard from 
which we can deduce and verify the conception of the 
Law that governs it) shows us a senes of great ages, all 
Hall-marked and defined by a religion, all intended to 
concentrate human activity on the evolution of one of 
the essential elements of the world’s problem, God, 
Nature, the Individual, Humanity Every age reveals, 
m part at least, a new term of the formula, and points to a 
new goal for the forces of the intellect Every religion 
pours a fresh drop of the universal life into the human 
soul 

Of the ancient religions of the East, some had 
conceived of God as solitary, supreme, beyond the reach 
of human intellect, menacing os Fate , others, as some- 
times blessing, sometimes cursing Nature All of them 
neglected man, none suspected the ray of the divine 
ideal that is in him, the bond that joins him to the In- 
finite On one side was an immense, inscrutable force, 
on the other, an immense, unconscious, passive weakness, 
and, between the two. Love had not yet tmeed with its 
wings a bridge for possible union The East had 
expressed God alone, man lay crushed, a slave, the 
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sport of on inexorable Falc, or of the caprices of the 
deified forces of Nature. 

' The polytlieislic religions expressed man, and his 
spontaneoQS nature They rescued him from a pantheism 
that oppressed him , they had glimpses of the fact that m 
the scheme of the universe man had a part , but they did 
not succeed in defining this part Ignorant of the tmily of 
Life, and its double manifestation m man, vidmdml^nA 
tpllatm, conscious only of the former, they focussed the 
uork of tlie intellect on the tndmdual, and sau in him 
only the subjective existence of the that is, liberty 
Butuithout conception of the mission of humani^, un- 
certain as to the end, and therefore as to the means to be 
pursued, the work was arrested, powerless to attain its 
purpose, in the face of a universal fact, — inequality , and 
they accepted this fact, dcaeeing by an infallible dogma 
the two natures in men Greece and Rome nobly 
developed the idea of liberty, but for one class of men 
only. Slaves existed, by the doom of birth or conquest, ‘ 
side by side with the citizens 
The Christian Age came to complete the work begun 
b> Polytheism, and to contemplate the individual m hiS 
other aspect, in his external, objective, relative existence 
Its principal work was, therefore, to develop the idea of 
equality The Mosaic religion had alreadj' established 
the vital dogma of the divine unify Christianity appro- 
priated this dogma, and, advancing a step further, withdrew 
It from the pnvilege of the e/iosen people m order to 
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diffuse it among all peoples The God of Moses was the 
God of Israel, of the Nation the God of Christianity ivas 
the God of men, who were necessanly brothers in Him 
The slow abolition of slavery was a consequence of the 
triumph of Christianity, of the evangelisation of the slave 
by the priests The immediate completion of emancipa- 
tion being impossible, except at the nsk of grave dangers, 
so barbansed and so brutahsed were the slaves, there arose 
under the feudal system an intermediate stage of serfdom, 
but the Church itself represented in this respect the ideal 
As the guardian of that portion of the Moral Law which 
the times permitted, she abolished in her own ranks the 
fatality of birth and the hereditary pnnaple, and made 
meni alone the basis of every ecclesiastical office 
Beyond this Chnstianity neither did, nor could, 
proceed The prevalent conception of Life, knew no- 
thing of collective Humanity, of the Law of Progress 
that governs us, of the Histoncal Tradition that reveals 
It and explains its method, of the solidarity that exists 
between past, present, and future generations, of the 
unity that binds together earth and heaven, the ideal 
and the real, the infinite and the finite With aspirations 
towards the future more potent than some think, with a 
worship of the ideal visible in Art, as in all the other 
Christian manifestations of the first thirteen or fourteen 
centuries, Chrisliamtj', placed between an end so tre- 
mendous and remote as salvation, or in other words, fei- 
tectwn, and on the other hand the feeble, unequal, isolated, 
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^ ^itless powers of Ae active only for a brief period 
of time, Chnstiamty was driven to two conclusions ' 
first, the impossibility of solvmg the problem with the 
, conditions of this life as they were then known , and next, 

. the necessity for the intervention of a supenor power 
. independent of all law, in order to overcome the 
immense dispanty between the end and the mans 
Hence the given to Jesus, grace, the contempt 
of earthly things , the insufficiency of works , the ardent 
longing for heaven, which is the source of prayer, of 
, isolation, of renunaabon of the visible world, not of 
associabon, or the progressive transformation of the 
elements in which we live, or selC-saaifice to incarnate 
so much of the ideal as is possible here below , hence the 
divorce behveen the visible and the invisible world, 
between the life on earth and a kingdom of Jusbce and 
Love to be realised onfy m Heaven Christianity re- 
ceived the idea of liberty that Paganism had worked out, 
added the idea of equably, and preached chanty to the 
brethren , but it was a hber^ purely spiritual, an equahty 
of souls before God, a chanty to be exercised between 
mdiyidnal and individual only, and a part of the 
renunciabon of earthly goods rather than an attempt to 
suppress the causes of pain and evil Religion tos not 
life, but a reward promised for a life to be accepted on 
the earth such as it was 

I am Speaking “of Christianity, not of Catholicism, 
which was at first a form of Christianity, then a delation 
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from jt Even Protestantism, tliat nas generall)' supposed 
to be a Revolution, and which many believed a pro- 
gressive movement in Christianity, was practically 
nothing more than a protest in favour of intellectual 
hbtrty, that had been s)’stematically violated by the 
Papacy, and, in a higher sense, an evidence, little 
understood by the Reformers themselves, of the slow 
e\tinction of the Christian age Si\teen centuries had 
exhausted the vigour of the Christian philosophy The 
human spirit was bound to move again towards another 
and vaster philosophy , hence the necessity for a strong 
assertion of the individual, and for that right of pnvatc 
judgment without which every attempt to pass the 
limits of the old belief would have failed Protestantism 
unconsciously asserted it And that \\as its sole mission 
m the world, it did not pass beyond the boundary of 
the age The sasaeigiity of the individual — arbitrarily 
confined within the limits of the Bible— was its last 
word, reechoed in the Arts, the Economics, the Politics 
that It inaugurated 

France took on herself the task to conclude the Age 
of the ttidmidiial, which was stenlised and moribund, by 
two more centuiies of dissolution She summarised its 
conquests, its principles, its characteristics, and trans- 
lated them practically into the sphere of civil life 

Did she cross the boundary? 

Did she initiate the new Age? 
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IV 

Ideas rule the world and its events \ Revolution is 
the passage of an idea from tkeery to acHce Whalei er 
,men have said, material interests never have caused, 
•and never will cause, a Revolution Extreme poverty, 
'financial rum, oppressive or unequal taxation, may 
provoke risings that arc more or less threatening or 
violent, but nothing more Revolutions have their 
origin in tlie mind, in the very root of h/e , not in the 
body, in the matcnal organism A Religion or a 
philosophy lies at the base of every Revolution This 
IS a truth that can he proved from the whole histoncal 
tradition of Humanity 

Now, what were the ruling ideas in the period im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution? What were the 
' doctrines that hovered over its cradle? What was it 
that inspired and baptised its development and the 
yanous parties that promoted it? Did they go beyond 
the confines of the Age of the individual and his nghis ? 
,> Did they initiate the Age of Duty , and of Associatian, 
I the only means of fulfilling Duty? 

Three men, Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, com- 
, prehended the whole intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century, and exercised a visible and predomi- 
nant influence on the development of the Revolution 
Montesquieu, on the ideas of the Constituent Assembly , 
Rousseau, on the men of the Convention, Voltaire, 
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on the beginnings of the movement and certain 
general tendencies that re-appear intermittently to 
recall his name, and the indefatigable war he waged 
for fifty years against the traditions of the Church 
and the caprice of despotism 
Voltaire’s genius rvas quick, subtle, acute, analytic, 
encyclopiedic, but not profound, he was moved by 
good and philanthropic instincts rather than by strong 
and reasoned moral beliefs , a wamor rather than an 
apostle, a hater of eml rather than a worshipper of 
gooi , too much extolled by some, too much depreciated 
by others, Voltaire founded no doctrine, but, as I 
have said, popularised tendencies,— tendencies that 
existed already, and were almost innate m the French 
genius, but to which he gave new force and clothed 
in noble language,— tendencies which leak out m a 
number of the events of the Revolution, and, except- 
ing the more rigid puritans of the Mountain, from 
Camille Desmoulins to Barres, influence, one might 
say, evety actor of the period They were philan- 
thropic tendencies, inspired by momentary impulses 
of kindness rather than by a conception of life, and 
of Its law, — tendencies of a vague, sterile, superficial 
deism, that relegated God to heaven and sundered his 
undying connection with the world, and which ivas 
merely a compromise between the tradition still extant 
in the popular mind, and the scepticism that, however 
covertly, dominated Voltaire and his followers,- tend- 
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encies of antagonism to every imposed aulhonty,'to 
every form of superstition and fanaticism, but bom 
rather of a sense of rebellion natural to one who 
tUnhs, than of faith in the destinies of those who 
have yet to karn to think,— tendencies that worshipped 
the rights of reason, but only for those individuals 
who by good fortune and education can share m 
(them, and which were mingled with some spirit of 
contempt for the masses, a spirit which afterwards 
.founded the fatal distinction between the popular 
and the bourgeois classes,— tendencies of equality, 
but confined, as m the philosophy of the ancients, to 
one Older of men, regardless of the rest I have 
mentioned the bourgeois class, and Voltaire was, 
in fact, consciously or unconsciously, the teacher and 
master of the bourgeotste, and his influence was all- 
powerful in the acts thah m the penod just before 
the Revolution, traced the first lines of a division, 
that has been more recently organised into a system, 
by Guitot and the French eclectic school, the 
boiirgeom of the two Bourbon Revolutions idolised 
him A man of impulses, of intuitions, rapid but 
short-lived, of enthusiasm, intellectual rather than moral, 
Voltaire, who displayed rare humanity in his efforts to 
dear the memory of Galas and the Sirven family, 
was flatterer at once of the Empress Catherine and 
King Frederic of Prussia. He sanctified then crimes ; 
he burlesqued, in low comic verse, tiie heroic resistance 
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of the Poles lo the dismemberment of their Imthcrlaml 
An apostle of toleration in religions matters, he ms 
the type of intolerance tmiards all Ins enemies, and 
capable of using any ucapon, even calumny, to their 
prejudice. He iraged a relentless, rabid uar against 
Catholicism, and iihen threatened with death wrote a de- 
claration of atholic faith and repentance I write this 
as a debt to mj own conscienee, and because I sec 
arising among our young men, who hate neither studied 
ill Ins works nor his life, an intemperate and dangerous 
adinimtion for him , hut it is more important to my 
present i)ur[)ose to note how Voltaire destroyed pre* 
judices and errors, hut neitlicr built nor cared for the 
future He hid no [icrccptioii (Ins hibtoriral worl*® 
iiid his theory that great eicnts depend upon little 
r.iu es proit this) of a fjw dominating the life' of 
Hiiimnily, no perception of Progress, of a Immin 
inisxtjn, of Duly, of Association, or of anything that 
toi’tituKs the trdmi iht P'thi'd of the new Hn tint 
"•t ins o’ t He rccogni'td no sLindird of good exeopt 

III i*”. r (Hr of iiie trJ'iiJiia' And likt all who Mart 
f'O'O th' id- of -ilotu be cmiM not htln being 
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he gave- full expression to tlie idea that guided him, 
tvhen he uttered, under guise of a blessing on Franklin’s 
young son, the sacred but insufficient words— Geii ani 
Ltberfy, a formula that opens the ivay to a possible 
tniHaftvt, ' but does not itself imitate Liberty is a 
mere instrument of good or ml according to the path 
It chooses 

* Montesquieu, a more profound thinker than Voltaire, 
though less profound than some say, was the chief 
of a " political School that had for its disciples, in 
'the first period of the Revolution, Monnier, Malouei, 

•’ and many others m the Assembly , Rivarol, * Bergasse, 
Mallet Dupan,t and others m the periodical press 
\ P*® jofluence of the ideas he expounded m the “Espnt 
des Lots,” IS visible in the acts of the Constituent 
Assembly, 

His influence lay in his historical studies of antiquity, 
that would he thought superfiaal at the present day, 
but then appeared vast and almost unique His in- 
■ tellect was acute, and swift in seizing the salient points 
of thmgs, his aspirations were advanced, the expression 
of his thoughts vigorous Montesquieu was at times 
unconsnously impelled, by his native logic, near to the 
unknown confines of the new Age , but he was hmdered 
by jus lack of any religious conception of the life of 
, Humanity, by the prevailing theory of the ebb and flow 
of Nations, perhaps, too, by the inevitable influences of 

* Aries ties A^Sii es t t Pohti^tie 
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a scmi-patncian birth and the conditions of office, nnd 
so he retreated ever more and more towards the old 
Age, and never, even in his most dnnng fliglits, crossed 
the limits of a period that began the transition For nn 
instant he caught a glimpse of the true definition of 
hberly, when he said that it consisted “ in being able 
to do what one ought to will, and m not being con- 
strained to do what one ought net to will” (Book XL 
c 111) But this was a momentary flash, an isolated 
saying, whose consequences he was unable to deduce 
He suspected the existence of a general end, common 
to humanity, and a tptaal end, belonging to etch nation , 
but he was incapable of rising from that glimpse of an 
idea to the conception of a providential mission He 
notes “that the object of Rome was aggrandisement, 
of Lacedemonia, war, of the Judaic laws, religion, of 
Marseilles, commerce , of the barbarians, natural libertj’ " , 
but he never saw that those facts were onij means to 
reach the end, and that the appointed end is general 
progressive civilisation, the slow formation of a collective 
human unity It is clear from twenty passages that 
he feels in his soul the supenonty of the Republican 
form of government to all others , and yet, finding no 
body of pt maples that convert the intuition of the 
moment into a demonstrated truth, he concludes by 
labouring to teach how a monarchy may be durably 
established He too, in all his researches, starts only 
from the individual, and so, like all who have no other 
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cnleiwn of Truth, he can only grasp the notion of ng/it 
For 1 him, as for the other 'philosophic thinkers of the 
•-time, there ate ngAts consecrated by the /orf of their 
existence by prolonged possession, and the pohhcal pro- 
gramme 15 reduced to efforts to find a place for them in 
the social oiganism, and to seek an impossible equilibri- 
um that shall preserve the peace among them, and pre- 
vent one nght from doing violence to another Placed 
between a monarchy that said “France is mine,” an 
-aristocracy powerful by past dominaton and 'an ex- 
I dusive influence over the monarchy, and the first 
, threatening murmunngs of the Tiers Etat, Montesquieu 
.did not pretend to pass judgment on those three forces, 

, or ascertain the sum of vitality that existed in each, 
and which was doomed to early death, which destined 
to long life in the future They existed, and he accepted 
them, consecratmg the labour of his mtellect to co- 
ordinate then: existence and functions m the organisation 
of the State His ideal was the English system, the 
result, not of any conception of political philosophy, 
'but of a unique histoncal development of causes and 
^effects which existed nowhere else His theory is that 
which we have seen in practice for more than halfa- 
'•century under the name of constitutional monarchy, 
where the search for an equihbnum between the three 
elements of Crown, and Nobility, and Commons, has 
everywhere condemned the peoples to alternate between 
stagnation, reachon, and penodic revolution 
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The problem, therefore, in the F^spti! des Ifits i5 
Mtiatcd by a fundamental error Montesquieu labours 
heasily about the distinction bctuccii the three I’owers 
legislative, executive, and judiciar), and mikes this the 
cardinal point of the whole question, he thus, bj ex- 
aggerating this distinction, destroys the conception of 
National Unity The real, the sole, the \ ital question 
should be, for him as for us all, the question of 
Sovereignty, what is its origin, and where its interpreta- 
tion IS to be sought with the least uncertainty and the 
greatest probability 

There does not, and ought not to exist more than 
one Law, it is its application to the diverse bmiichcs 
of social life that implies a distinction in the higher 
branches of the administration between the different 
functions ddtgated to provide for its execution Just 
as the exaggeration of the Uriple aspect of hfe in God 
changed little by little the three dilTcrcnt aspects of divine 
action into Three Persons, and founded a Tri-theism 
in religion opposed to the conception of Unity, so the 
theory of rights, and hence of acquired rights, impelled 
Montesquieu to discover powers where they did not 
exist, and found a political Tri-thcism which has sur- 
vived oven to this day, and impairs ovciy conception 
of national organisation Having mised these social 
elements to Powers, he confers on them attributes which 
suffice to break up the harmony of tlie State He was 
confronted by the danger, either of antagonism between 
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the' three 'powers,' or compulsory stagnation , but he 
. rqjlied with superficial carelessness, “that, as they were 
urged forward by the necessary movement of thmgs, they 
' “would be constrained to move in unison " 

Montesquieu abounds in false ideas respecting the 
hereditary nature of the aristocracy, the function of 
the monarchy, the rights conceded to the ivea/ltve over 
the legislative, and many other questions But it is not 
my task to notice them It is sufficient for my purpose 
to have reminded my readers of the thought that domi- 
nates his conceptions He has no cnierton outside that 
of the indwtditdl He reaches no formula of political 
organisation beyond that of righls He has no scope, 
no mission JO suggest for the Slate, cscept hber!}, and 
jay hberty he understand^ in the general course of hts 
work, nothing more than “the citisen’s consciousness of 
Ins own safety, and of having nothing to fear from an} 
other cituen ” Political sacncc is therefore narrowed 
to a science of Aw/r, of mutual defence And the 
.government, depriied of any other mission, is to use 
the force of society to watch that those limits are not 
overstepped by violence A Religious conception, the 
Law of Progress, Dut), Association, thueAKfassigntd to 
Humanit) and to each People, collective Education, 

' and the office of the Press to gradmll} promote the 
unity of tlie human famil), cverjtlimg, m short, that is 
, charactcnstic of the Agc.wc call for, is miLnowa to the 
mart who inspired the Constituent iVssembl}. 
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Jlontc^quitu ^^a'! nuUhcr m'Jiiircr nor iirtipln.! cf an 
Age 

He biinimaribLd, <Mtli singular acumen, the conditwas 
and consequences of political !a«s as lie found them, 
incomiiletc or in partial actuit}, in the period tn which 
he lived He sketched in outline, not .always, hut 
frequently evict, the costing tradition, but nothing 
more AVhen we point to him, at the present time, as 
the master of future legislation, «c commit the same 
error .as when we make poor M.achiavclli the guardnan of 
the cradle of reborn Italy — M.ichi.ivclh, who .anatomised 
the dead body of old Italy and showed the wounds that 
caused her dc.alh , when we t,akc Adam Smith— who 
was but the wise exponent of the laws tb.at governed the 
economic phenomena of his time — and make him the 
founder of an itnmuuiblc science, the teacher of an Age 
in which the economic relations between class and class 
are hastening to an inev liable clxange 

Rousseau, the mspirer of the Convention, followed 
another road, but without passing the confines of the 
Age that France was preparing to summarise A poor 
plebeian, without deep study of the past, abhorring the 
times in the consciousness of his own superiority^ and 
for the exaggerated demands of Society as he found it, 
he, on the great political questions of the day, questioned 
only his own intelligence and the intuitions of the 
heart His intelligence was more powerful than that'of 
Montesquieu, his heart was led astray by a leaven of 
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that too often soured bs natural inclination to 
good , and both together drove him to the principle that 
takes Its birth, if not its consecration, from him— the 
pnnciple of popular sovereignty. A true principle^ if 
considered as the best method of mteipreting a supreme 
Moral Law winch a nation has accepted as its guide, 
which IS solemnly declared in its Contract and transmitted 
by National Education , but a false and anarchical pnnciple 
if proclaimed m the name of force, or in the name of a 
Convention, and abandoned to the capnee of majonties, 
uneducated, and corrupted by a false conception of life 
For Rousseau, the popular sovereignty remained in 
these last terms, uncertain, ineffective, shifting He, too, 
had no conception of the collective hfe of Humanity, of 
Its tradition, of the Lau of Progress appointed for the 
generations, of a common tnd towards uhich ne ought to 
strive, of Assaaaltoit that can alone attain it step by step 
' Starting from the philosophy of the and of mdvoidml 
liberty, he robbed that pnnapk of fruit by basing it, 
not on a Duty common to all, not on a definition of man 
as an essentially social creature, not on the conception 
of a divine Authonty and a providential design, not on 
the bond that unites the tndmdual to Humanity of 
which he is a factor, but on a simple comentm, avowed 
or understood All Rousseau’s teaching proceeds from 
the assertion “that social right is not derived from 
'nature, but is based upon conventions " * He dnves this 
* Centrat Saeiat, in the fiist chaplets 
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doctrine so far as to comprehend the family itself «ithin 
It "Sons," he says, “do not remain united to their 
fathers except so long as they have need of them for 
their preservation . From that time forth the family 
IS only maintained in virtue of a convention " 

From the doctrine that recognises the rights of the 
contracting indmduah as the only source of social life, 
nothing could result but a political system capable of 
protecting, within the limits of a narrow possibility, the 
hbtit^ and equality of each citizen, and Rousseau has 
no other programme "The aim of every system of 
legislation ’’—these are his very words— "reduces itself 
to two pnncipal objects, liberty and equality" (Book II 
c XI ), and earlier, m c iv of Book I , “ to find a form 
of society that shall dtfend and /wferfwith all the collec 
tive forces the person and the property of each associate, 
and in which each one, uniting himself to all, shall obey 
only himself and remain as free as he was_ before , this is 
the fundamental problem ’’ Stated m these terms, the „ 
problem contains neither the elements of normal pro- 
gress, nor the possibility of solving the social ummnc 
question that is so prominently agitating men’s minds 
in our time An isolated sentence in the book seems to 
lay down the pnnciple that "no citizen ought to be nch 
enough to be in a position to buy another, none poor 
enough to be constrained to sell himself", this is just, 
but It does not connect itself with the general bearing 
■ of the pnnaples he expounds, nor is there any indieation 
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W It niaj'lic reduced to fact, Jt is of little importance 
(tat in many paitioilara he is superior to ciery other 
Utmkrr of (hat period TIte ’jocicty of Rousseau, like 
(hat of Montesquieu, is a mutual insiirnnce sonel)’, and 
nothing mote. 

Tliat first statement, the key of the nhole system, is 
by now ptoveii to be false, and, because false, fabl to 
ihc dcielopmcnt of the principle of popular Sovereignty 
It is not by the force of (omtnims or of aught else, but 
by a necessity of our nature lint Societies are founded 
and grow. Each of us is a jiart of Humanity, each of 
us lives Its bfe, each is called upon to live for it, to aid 
the attainment of the end assigned to it, to realise, as 
far as possible m each one of us, the ideal type, the 
dhinc thought that guides it Law is one and the same 
for indindual and collective life, both of which are the 
expression of a single universal phenomenon, diflerently 
modified by space and time And life, we know now, 
is Erooriss. If you throw over Moral Authority, our 
natural tendencies, our mission, and substitute the merely 
human authonly of conventions as the source of social 
development, you risk arresting that development, or 
subjecting it to arbitrary capnee And since you need 
the consent of all the contractmg parties to dissolve 
tliese conventions and make a change for the better, 

' you arc threatened, on the one hand by the power of 
every minority, logically indeed of every individual, to 
stop you j on the other hand, inasmuch as the prolonged 
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existence of a fast presupposes, at all events, a tacit 
convention, you are threatened by the necessity of 
perpetuating rights and powers that are not founded oh 
justice, or conducive to the common good No “man” 
has, you say, “ natural authority over his fellows • Might 
cannot create right, therefore conventions are left as 
the only basis of legitimate authonty ” But is there not 
an authonty higher than any man, in the True, the Just, 
the end which we have set before us and which we are 
bound above all things to discover? Is not some of 
that authonty passed on to the people or to that 
fraction of the people whidi is its best interpreter? 
And, to discover that tnd, do we not possess the double 
critenon supplied when the Tradition of Humanity and 
the conscience of out times both harmonise? And for a 
method of practical verification, can we not examine 
whether this item of discovered truth profits or not the 
common progress ? Rousseau believed in God, but in 
his study of human phenomena he continuallj’ forgot 
Him 

Rousseau believed m God He believed — and it is 
well to remind of this those republican materialists who 
venerate the Conirai Social — that a State could not be 
established without having religion for its foundation 
And he pushed this belief to the fanaticism of intoler- 
ance, declaring (Book IV c vin) that the Sovereign 
power could exile from the state all who disbelieved m 
God and ImmottaliQ, and condemn any citizen to dcatli 
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whOj affer publicly confessing his belief in those dogmas, 
bj' his subsequent conduct convicted himself of deliberate 
falsehood But he confined himself mthm a narrow 
deism that placed God far off m heaven, and never 
^ understood bis anipersal, nerer-dying life manifested 
m Creation , he was ignorant of the Law of Progress — 
the sole but potent and hving mediator between God 
and Humanity, he was fettered by the individualist 
philosophy, he had no glimpse of any religion besides 
Ctastianity , and so he was incapable of deducing and 
applying the logical consequences of his faith to Society 
, Like Voltaire and Montesquieu, Rousseau was not 
the intellectual herald of an Age His conception, 
though more dating, more explicit, more advanced than 
theirs, never passes the Imiits of the indiv idualist world, * 
Elaborated by the Pagan-Christian Age The influence 
of 'the three schools with which these names are 
associated, could not push the Revolution beyond 
those limits, to the World of Progress and Association 
for which we are now fighting 

- ■ V 

Hid France ceUcctivclj effect what these three great 
and influentuil thinkers failed to effect ^ Did she, by 
virtue of enthusiasm, cross the boundanca of that world 
, within which their doctrines were confined Often, 
like intuition in the individual. Insurrection (which 
IS the intuition of a {icople, the coAcentration of all 
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the faculties himionioubl) directed to a gt\eii point), 
adtaiices further than the slo«, peaceful, soiitar)' labour 
of the intellect The clcclnc spark, set free when 
the masses arc kindled b) a common aspiration and 
suddenly nse to self-sacnficc and \ictorj, flashes more 
strong)} through the darkness, and illumines a honron 
more distant than «hat the pale, steadj liglit of the 
sage's lamp ret cals Let us sec if this «as so 

The best method of gauging the value of a Revolu- 
tion, is to thorough!) scrutinise the senes of solemn 
declarations made m its name b) the collective 
authonties, freely chosen by the people to represent 
the movement, or by the extra-legal movements of 
the people itself, when tlicy announce a determined 
end, and leave a mark that points m the direction of 
the future Every revolution has, by the vet) nature 
of things, isolated geniuses outside its own orbit 
They are the aerolites of the moral world, and give 
indications of important eccentnc phenomena, but 
teach us nothing as to the pith of the planet To 
select, as some do, from a speech of Claude Fauchet 
or St Just, a chance unconscious phrase, m contradic- 
tion with the whole, and argue from it the spirit of the 
Revolution, is to falsify the historic significance of 
great events, it is to mistake the aerolite for the 
planet 

The first solemn declaration of the spirit of the 
Revolution is seen in the Instructions given by the 
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, electoral colleges to the deputies that represented the 
three orders, Qergj', Nobles, and Third Estate, in the 
I States-General The members elected numbered laoo; 
600 for the Third Estate 300 for each of the privileged 
orders The electors, who voted indirectly, in fvo 
removes, for the Third Estate and the lower Clergy, 
and directly for the remainmg members, reached the 
total of six 101111008* 

Since the time of Louis XIV France had been 
suffenng a material and moral decadence Morally, 
the insolent, brazen corruption of the Court under 
‘the Regency of Fhihp of Orleans and Loms XV 
had infected the nobility and the higher bourgtmste. 
^The luxury, the decay in morals, the arbitrary rule of 
the Government and men of position vas unbounded , 
one would be tempted to say that the details given 
us were lies invented by historians, were they not con- 
firmed by contemporaiy documents It is not my 
purpose to repeat them here, but the squandenng of 
money, which, from the tune of Louis XIV to the 
Regency, had run up the debt of France to three 
milliards, explains how a hundred servants were often 
collected in a single palace, bow 150,000 francs were 
spent annually in dinners alone by a financier, Samuel 

* FnmcB— I could rush that the Italians, to-day bowed down 
before her because she was able to bgbt and vanqnish Europe 
should remember this— numbered then tuenly-five millions of, 
inhabitants 
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Bernard, just as the seiagho of young girls, bought 
or kidnapped for the king,* since the days of Pompa- 
dour, explains the private life of the nobles, of nhom 
fifteen out of twenty did not live with their wives, ’ 
and as the fifty State pnsons, nearly all governed by 
Jesuits, into which the inmates entered for an indefinite , 
time, without tnal, and in virtue of a royal or ministerial 
order that the minister often gave away m blank or 
sold, explains the custom of fathers to imprison at 
times sons to be nd of the annoyance of a projected 
marriage, or of wives who thus escaped the over-watchful 
eyes of unloved husbands Just as a lesion of the 
brain afflicts the whole organism with disease, so a 
corrupt monarchy, slowly but inevitably, corrupts the 
whole countrj In the meantime, in contrast with 
this life in high places, poverty and misery had in-^ 
creased among the people, and most markedly among 
the cultivators of the soil, to a degree that would appear 
incredible, if we had not at hand the tcstunonies of 
men of all classes, men who were more than moderate 
ui their views, from Bossuet to Fdndlon, from Vauban 
to Boisguiibert, from the reports of the Intendants of 
the Provinces to those of the Minister Argenson 
Speculators, seconded by tlie Government and the 
more covetous courtiers, traded on this misery, and 
had organised what was termed by contemporaries Iht 
Pari of Jlun^r By a senes of market operations the 

* l‘a>t aiix Ctr/i 
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wholt cont of llie country ms c\portcd, and when 
the fnihitim pa!d on exportations had been received, 
the wbole stock nas accnmolalcd m Jereey or Guernsey 
and other depol-^ and sold again, when the needs of 
the people had reached their greatest extremity, at very’ 
high prices, as tlioiigh it had arrived from America. 

From such conditions, with these causes for indigna- 
tion long repressed, there arose unexpectedly, suddenly, 
by the convocation of the States-Gencral, which the 
urgent need of money had vrrested from the king, a 
people of SIX millions, that gave voice to its wants in 
the Instructions The frenaed, tortured soul of France 
and the character of the movement then beginning, 
were bound to bo plainly revealed m them And the 
'Instructions— the Ca/neis as they were termed in France 
—did reveal them Tlie Revolution, irritated by the 
many-sided opposition, developed a prodigious energy 
in the means it adopted to obtain satisfaction for the 
popular demands, but in substance, hardly, if at all, 
advanced beyond them 

The Instructions express an immense aspiration for 
Itierty and civil equality The individual, violated, 
repressed, downtrodden for centunes, panted for life, and 
asserted itself in the popular Programme given to the 
Revolution But that Progiammc does not contradict 
the fundamental proposition of my article It is not the 
programme of the new Age, that we who love, fight, and 
hope, foresee to-day It is not based on a new definition^ 
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of Life. It does not nnliate, it reasons out, and 
summarises previous acquisitions of the intellect, which 
had been left sterile and inoperative in the sphere of 
facts It does not escape from the circle of Christian 
inspirations, it only demands, like the Hussites, the mp , 
ivr all, that the rewards promised in heaven shall be 
realised upon the earth, that the dogma of the salvation 
of the uidwidiial by means of wdwtdiml works shall have 
an application in this world 
The Instructions of the Nobility arc naturally inferior 
to the others A breath of equality is, however, felt at 
times m their pages They demand an equal distribution 
of taxes, the abolition of exceptional tribunals, uniformity 
of penalties for all, the abolition of ferocious punish- 
ments, the publicity of criminal trials Some few among 
the localities suggest that all men of worth should be 
admitted to public offices Three, Peronne, Montdidier 
and Roye, suggest that judges should be nominated 
by the king from lists drawn up by the people But the 
old spint shortly afterwards turns up, dominant, in the 
demand for the maintenance of seigneurial justice, of the 
exclusive right of hunting in feudal lands, of the exclusion 
of the non-noble from the higher military ranks, &c , and 
by these exceptions cancels their scanty instincts foi good 
The Instructions of the Cleigy, of the lower Clergy 
especially, are better, more frequently, so powerful is 
the influence even of worn-out and corrupt religion, 
inspired by a love of tlie people and a sense of more 
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advanceii equalitj. In many localities, they demand a 
system of National Education, not to be left to local 
dip'rice, but based on uniform principles approved by 
the States-General, and also free schools for both sexes 
^ in eveiy commune In some they demand the erection 
of hospitals in the richer communes, and what is of more 
'importance, the exemption from taxation of men who 
live by their daily toil , in others, measures m favour 
of public morality, a most righteous suppression of pub- 
lications tending to corrupt it, and the repression of 
prostitution , in others again, the emancipation of the 
negroes Pohtically they demand the permanency of 
the States-Genera), or their convocation at least every 
five years, ministerial responsibility, the abolition of all 
exceptional tnbunals, the foundation of Boards of 
'Arbitration, the inviolability of the secrecy of the Post, 
muniapal freedom, and the election of communal magis- 
trates by the people, the codification of the law, pubhcity 
of justice, the mitigation and equalisation of punishments, 
the abolition of judicial torture, of confiscation and 
.banishment , next— from a spint of antagonism to the 
^nobility, which the latter reciprocated— the abolition of 
feudal rights, of caste privileges, and every monopoly of 
“ public offices In rehgious matters the clergy confessed 
the decay of disciphne and the need of reform , and 
some of them indicate as a remedy the convocation 
of a National Council and Provincial Synods, others, 
'that plurality of benefices should be abohshed, that the 
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clergy should Ire compelled to reside m their cures, that ' 
all titles to office should be derived from merit and virlue , 
some few recall the old popular elections and prefer the 
restriction of episcopal authority None the less, the 
exclusive Catholic conception betrays itself and entirely . 
dominates the Instructions, destroying at once the good 
results of the measures they ask for The clergy demand 
that education shall be entrusted solely to the religious 
orders, that the University shall not receive professors 
unless proved to be adherents of the Catholic faith, that 
the censorship shall be maintained for all publications, 
that an ecclesiastical committee shall have the power to 
condemn any books opposed to the teaching of the 
Church, and that the Government shall then proceed to 
suppress them, that Catholicism shall be recognised 
as the sole and dominant religion, that certain provisions 
be made to the prejudice of non catholics, that the con- ' 
cessions of civil rights and marriage given to the 
Protestants by the edict of 1787 be revoked 
But the tno privileged orders could not express the 
feeling of the Nation the Third Estate alone could 
do that And, taken generally, the Instructions of the 
1 hird Estate affirm the sovereignty of the Nation, the 
necessity of a Declaration of Rights, of the convocation 
of the States-Gcncral independently of the will of any 
individual, the inviolabihty of the Deputies, and the 
responsibility of Ministers, next, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the Press, freedom of internal trade, indi- 
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ridual liberty, suppression of State prisons and of 
exceptional jurisdictions Jurors are to be the judges 
t, or 'fad, indemnity is to be made to any pnsoner 
declared to be innocent, the law is to be codified, 
'property is to be equally divided among children, 
entail to be abolished Sudi are the demands of the 
-several localities. Others claim an equal distribution of 
tiMtion, assessment by the provincial Estates, journey- 
men being exempt, others, the uniformily of weights 
and measures, the establishment of discount banks 
wherever the commercial conditions are favourable, 
boards of arbitration, free justice, a commercial code , 
Others, the organisation of a public health department, 
hospitals, foundling asj’Iums, the direction of education 
to the double purpose of developing in the pupils 
a strong physical constitution and a knowledge of the 
' principles necessary to man and the French abi&n , 
some few demand that ecclesiastical offices be filled 
-iby popular election, that the religious orders shall be 
, totally or partially suppressed, that tithes shall be re- 
duced, lotteries and gaming establishments abolished , 
they ask for the erection of country hospitals, offices 
for charitable- relief, work for the able bodied, aid to 
the sick, loans on easy terms to workmen and to 
cultivators of the soil * 

' ' ,On this magnificent programme, of which I only 
give' a rapid sketch, was superimposed, m the Instruc- 
tions of the three orders, the twofold dogma of the 
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Christian World— Catholicism and Monarchy, The 
former was declared the religion of the State,— the 
latter asserted to be inseparable from the life of the 
Nation, hereditary and inviolable 
But not one of the reforms they indicated advances 
beyond what I call the doctnne of the tndtvtdual and ^ 
of the Age from which we are trying to escape to-day 
The conception of Life from which all those Instruc- 
tions emanated was identical with that which I have 
already shewn as inspiring the Encyclopaedists, and ' 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau The end of human exist- 
ence IS for all of them material well-bemg, the means 
to reach it, Itberfy They desire the inviolabihty of 
conscience, of the expression of thought, of action, of 
private correspondence, because “the natural liberty 
of each man, his personal security, his absolute inde- 
pendence from all authority except that of the written 
law, require it” Liberty in the Instructions given by 
Nemours and other localities is stated to be “the nght 
of each man to do without hindrance whatever does 
not injure his fellow-men ” “ Men," say the Instruc- 
tions of Nivemais and Rennes, "have only renounced 
the use of pnvate force that they may be more eJTcc- 
tnely protected by public force, and this is the only 
source of ,the reciprocal obligations of citiscns , of citizens 
towards Soacty, of Society towards them ” From Pans, 
Marseilles, Nemours, Menndol, Aurons, St Vaast, Rosny, 
St Sulpicc, Villers CoUcret, from twenty other places 
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there appears with one voic^ the ruling pnnaple of 
the Instructions, that "natural rights” shall constitute the 
" basis’ of the Government of France,” that the “ preserv- 
ation of rights” is the “sole object” of pohtical societies 
This idea is so universal that it induces them to 
reject conscnption m the orgamsaton of the army, 
and to substitute voluntary enhstment, thus destroying, 
from reverence for the nghts of the individual, one of 
the most sacred duties of a citizen, the duty of defend- 
ing the Fatherland by arms, and it impels them to 
propose the abolition of the oath to defendants, to 
speak the Truth, from respect for the nght of defence 
in the mdividual, forgetting that it is the duty of every 
man, whether accused or not, to speak the Truth 
The acts of the Revolution will, I hope, demonstrate 
how this conception condemned it, in its first long 
stage, to waste its forces in the search for an impossible 
harmony between two opposing principles, and m a 
system of guarantees, ineffectual m practuat oiganisation, 
instead of the positive and educational function of the 
Government Now, this is the only vital point to be 
noted The Instructions, important as they are, and 
based in great part on truth, show a consciousness, 
neither of the mission of life, nor of a collective end, 
nor of the law of Progress as a method, not of association 
as a means, nor of aught else that passes beyond the 
horizon dimly viewed from the Chnstian heaien, or 
the science of the indiiidual 
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THE QUESTION OF THE EXILES. 

( 

From “La Jam Suisse ” 

I 

, fmu ll, 1836 

W HEN, m the month of February 1831 , 1 crossed 
the last boundary that separates my country 
from Switzerland, I felt as if I were placing 
my foot on holy ground, on the threshold of a 
temple Five centimes of liberty looked down on 
me from those mountain heights The air was cold, 
and nothmg but snow lay around me Although 
weak and ill, I experienced a sense of power, 
of strange warmth, almost as if sometbmg had been 
suddenly kindled in my soul The mountain wind, 
biting and sharp, smote upon my ears But I felt only 
the breath of the Spmt of the People that dwells among 
the giant Alps tenderly caressing my face It was the 
spnng-time of God that lasts through all etermty for 
those simple, just, and valorous men who have never 
suffered their habitation on earth to be profaned It 
was the peace of souls, independence, holy equahty, 
noble piety 1 breathed m all those things The snow 
seemed to me as some dazzling white veil of youth and 
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An icy wind from the north has breathed upon men's 
souls It has frozen sympathy and stifled generous 
thoughts, and deadened and dried up all hearts I hear 
unknown voices murmur words whose very sound was 
unknown till now on this repubhcan soil “Let us 
break inth the enles, and make our peace with the 
Governments, let us sacrifice this handful of agitators to 
them; let us eiale the exiled, and cast upon their heads 
the crimes of which the Governments accuse us ’’ And 
they draw up lists of the proscnbed, th^ arbitrarily 
imprison the exiles against whom no accusation hes 
Nmety individuals form a category of suspects Informa- 
tions are rewarded , a pnce is set on heads The news- 
papers teem with calumnies We are allowed no chance 
to defend ourselves Branded like heads of cattl^ we 
are destmed, some for England, some for Amenca. 
AVhy? In virtue of what nght? What Code of Laws 
justifies the \ erdict ? Where are the witnesses ? tVhere 
IS our defence? Persecution, as in ancient Venice, is 
based upon secret mformatioo Our sentences are not 
supported either by common nght or public law There 
IS no law for us . our present, our future, are given over 
to the tender mercies of State Expediency, to something 
uncertam and indefinite, to an authority blind and deaf, 
like Schiller’s Inquisition, nameless like the ithcist And 
no influential patriot, no repubhcan legislator raised his 
voice to protest, in the name of men to whom every form 
of protest is forbidden, and say, “The exiles arc men . 
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they have the nght to all human justice, every sentence 
that IS not based upon the general Lw is iniquitous, 
every verdict which does not follow a public trial and 
a free untrammelled defence is a cnnie in the eyes 
of men and God” Nol there is not one voice It 
would seem that the monarchies, in exiling us from the 
Fatherland, have exiled os from Humanity 
From Humanity ? Yes * And God knoivs that the 
pain 1 suffer as I wnte these words does not proceed 
from personal considerations I have never felt so 
deeply as I do to-day the truth of that saying of 
Lamennais. “May God send peace upon the poor 
exile, for, wherever he may be, he is alone” Alone? 

But no ' He has the People with him 
The People— and may my words echo afar to the 
honour of Switzerland, and for a comfort of our mothers 
— the People is good BTierever we have come into 
close contact with it, there has been interchange of love 
between us The People has the instinct of great 
misfortunes and deep pity The People — except when 

libels like those that are being disseminated make it 
halt a moment on its natural career — the people is with 
us, and gives us proofs of its sympathy It smites our 
persecutors with its contempt, and gives vent to its joy 
wherever the justice of our Cause is recognised perforce. 

In the very place where we are treated as enemies it 
prochims us brothers Its cottage door is opened to 
shelter us from persecution We could tell of patriots 
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in high places, who are always regarded as the repre- 
sentatives of the great majonty of its beliefs And 
when, m the face of injustice and intolerance the 
Associations are dumb , when the best among the good 
wrap their heads in their cloaks and let oppression work 
its will , when not one of those who can frown at a few 
lines traced by a foreign hand, feanng, they say, lest an 
alien influence pervert the national genius, not one, I 
say, dares stand up and declare to the men whose 
weakness makes them messengers of royal embassies 
“You are digging, with its dishonour, your Nation’s 
tomb , you are cementing an alliance between the soul 
and conscience of the Republic and the Diplomacy of 
palaces, you are giving the he to the Principle inscribed 
on your banner ” When this is so, what will the Peoples 
think? What will be the lessons they will draw for 
their future? How will they distmguish between the 
deeds of absolutism and those of a popular Govern- 
ment? How will they choose between the decrees of 
Louis Philippe's Prefects and the police cu'ciilars of 
Zunch and Berne? Woe unto us who dream of the 
religion of Chnstian Brotherhood on a soil whose 
government makes the «»/<(? a caste 'A pohtml Panahs 
Woe unto you, weak and inconsistent men, who slay 
ideas by degrading them, and put the Future one step 
further off For that you shall surely answer, not to 
us— for long ago we have said to raisfortuney “Be unto 
us a sister,” for long ago we have chanted Luther’s Hymn, 
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"God abne is our strength ’’—not to us, but to the 
Republican fnndfk, to the fatih that it represents, to 
your People and to Humanity 

I vmte without hatred or bitterness The former 
was ever unknown to me, but a deep indignation 
ploughs through my soul when I think how the hberty 
and digmty and honour of a People are being gambled 
away on the table of an Embassy, when I see the 
delegates of a Republic permitting a white slave trade 
to please the police of the Monarchies, a hen I hear 
- 'fethers, brothers, husbands, speak, by their children’s 
cradles, so hghtly of Ammm for other men who have 
lost all, whose one comfort it is perhaps to be able to 
view the Alps or Rhine, thinking of their Fatherland 
beyond Are they conscious of what they are doing? 
Do they remember that we also, we exiles, have mothers, 
aged fathers, sisters ? Do they realise w hat consequences 
their thoughtless words may have for them and us ? 

One day in 1834 a man came to me asking for a 
brother’s help He was an exile, and had been one 
for twenty years He had sipped to the dregs the 
bitter cup that that exile fills for the poor and solitary 
They had driven him from Berne to Geneva, from 
Geneva to France France rejected him because he 
was unprovided with satisfactory papers He had 
re-crossed that country on foot, and found refuge in 
Seme, where a few Italians took care of him Again 
he was consigned to the gendarmes, and sent back to 
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Geneva There he was irapnsoncd for having dared 
to return j then driven away, on the ground of having 
no legal domicile I saw him when he had thus com- 
pleted his third ]Oumey Tears ran down his cheeks 
as he told me the story of his misfortunes. Shortly 
afterwards he had a hint to start for England And 
he departed, crossing Switzerland and France on foot 
That man was a Neapohtan his name Carrocci 
He died crossing the sea 

His father and mother are still living he had brothers ! 
and sisters God forgive the republicans who poisoned 
their days with sorrow They who murmur— between 
a smile and a shake of the hand— America, should 
think a little more senously of the families of the men 
whom they would deswe to drive there 

11 

Bienne,/#^ i, 1836 

The question of the exiles is nearly settled at least 
m the opmion of the country, for, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, who can tell or foresee what they 
may do We, thank God, are too far from the sources 
from which they draw their present inspirations, to be 
in a position to mfonn our readers of their intentions 
We are speaking now simply of pubhc opinion, which is 
the only thing which represents the country to us now 
Public opinion continues to consohdate, and is nearly 
unanimous m condemning the incomprehensible con- 
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duct of our police, and the still more incredible designs 
of a proscription en masstt of deportation, of the creation 
of a special court which some of our statesmen have 
" dared to sketch out, but which, one is forced to hope, 
for the honour of the human race^ they would never 
, dare to put into execution In view of the facts, in 
^ the face of the enquiry that is being held in Zurich, 
.and the one at Berne, however much they try to 
envelop it with a mysterious terror— all the rumours 
of irruptions into Germany, of attempts at armed in- 
.surrection, of plots at the point of breaking out, all 
are scattered, like the calumnies they are, by a solemn 
verdict of acquittal They dare not even mention it 
more In spite of the activity of which we have had 
such proof, they have raked nothing up to justify the 
ridiculous theory that they attempted to impose on 
public credulity, not a gun, not a chest of arms, not 
a single plan of invasion, not a trace of an actual con- 
spiracy, with any insurrectionary or other aim, not a 
krap of paper to shew that we should move at any 
, fixed day or hour —they have found nothing Their 
discovenes are confined to a few documents, which, it 
is said, arc evidence of the existence of an Assoaatm 
Well, among brothers, an Association is m the nature 
, of things, it is simply an echo of the ideas that to-day 
arc' germinating eterywhoe, and of which we make 
ourselves interpret Where is the enme of it? 
^Vhere is the harm? What is there to punish? And, 
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supposing there are men who meet together in the 
bond of a belief frankly expressed and freely accepted, 
what are they guilty of? Here, where the nght of 
association is formally recognised, under institutions 
whose very soul is liberty, how long have they qualified as 
a conspiracy deserving punishment, a thing which hurts 
nobody, and which aims only at organising, round any 
nucleus that offers, the holy war of ideas, of progress, 
of national independence and popular freedom? 

It IS idle to cheat ourselves the question is a serious 
one Every time that exceptional measures are taken 
upon our soil against any person whatever, the re- 
sponsibility IS made to fall upon us patriots, whenever, 
through anybody’s fault, any one of the inviolable 
nghts which the Country recognises is suppressed, it 
is we who are threatened There is no reason— we 
repeat for those who easily forget— there is no reason 
why the right of association which to-day is forbidden 
to foreigners, may not be refused to-morrow to natives, 
there is no reason for permitting us, partisans oi young 
ideas as against old ideas, to call ourselves in our 
publications Young Swsiserland, if there are men who 
claim the nght to punish others because they think 
It their duty to head their wntings, whether published 
or not, with Young Germany as the expression of 
a prophetic behef If it does not happen, it is only 
because they dare not do it If we all remain dumb, 
they will soon find the necessary courage 
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, 1 And even were this not to happen, it is of little 
importance. Even if there was every possible guarantee 
— even if the future^ itself were in our hands, we should 
sffll feel It equally our duty to protest We are not 
egotists We watch and guard the Right Wherever 
that Right appears there is the seal of Humanity, there 
are our brothers IVherever tliat Right is violated, 
wherever the sanctity of the human person is profaned 
by injustice or caprice, we likewise feel ourselves 
injured in that which we hold most dear— in our faith, 
In our principles, in our hopes. We are all members 
one of another. And, in proclaiming our pnnciples 
on the housMops, we believe we are doing a patriotic 
task and a National duty, much more effectively than 
those, whoever they be, who show as a pretext or 
excuse for persecution, a cunous zeal, either hypo- 
cntical or strangely misconceived, for the safety and 
independence of the Fatherland 
The safety and mdependence of the Fatherland are 
placed in its ancient viitues and m honour. Its 
'enemies 'are they who betray those virtues and stam 
the honour of that republican flag which was planted 
on their fathers' graves What do we gam from a 
precarious enjoyment of the nght of association or 
pnhting, if the sanctity of that nght is ignored, if 
iwe will ' not recognise it as the application of a 
universal Pnnciple, a fragment of the Law of God, 
and teach our children to see in it nothing but a 
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simple fadt What is the value of Liberty, if ivilb 
fear in her soul and shame on her forehead she must 
crawl, like some vile courtesan, from Embassy to 
Embassy, to beg a day’s existence from the diplomatists ' 
of bngs? Such Liberty is but a bitter dension, and 
hke the mocking legend which an impious hand nailed 
on the cross of Christ, it is the eternal condemnation 
of the men who inscribe it on their banner and cruafy 
the Just beneath 

Woe to the men who ignore the exile’s sanctity, 
trample on holy hospitality, speculate upon the isolation 
of the exile, and put a croivn of thorns on the head that 
^ 18 consecrated by baptism of suffering and self-sacnfice ' 
Woe to the people who can look on that spectacle 
unmoved, without impulse to raise their hands and cry 
“Those exiles are our brothers whom God sends to us, 
let us respect them and ourselves’’ 1 The liberty their 
fathers won will melt like ice beneath the sun at the first 
great ordeal The tears their selfishness has drawn will 
testify agamst them, and blot out their glory and their 
name Wherefore Chnst said “ Feed the hungry and 
give dnnk to him that is athirst” But Liberty is the 
bread of the soul, and hospitahty the dew that God 
makcth to fall upon the good, that they may net with 
It the brows that persecution has furrowed 
And we poison with bitter words and calumny the 
bread of misfortune of those who ask of us hospitality, 
and when we hunt them forth, we wnte m the 
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Iwreh* of the workmen whom we suspect of lovmg their 
fatherland too dearly Tlieris no work for you 
And this we do to comply with the demands of some 
foreign ' Embassy ' and all— so debased and blind are 
we — to stifle, were it in the power of men, that spirit 
of human Emancipation and Liberty which to-day is 
our sole defence, to consummate^ whether we know it or 
not, the reaction that, for the past five years, has been 
at work throughout Europe with unflinching' constancy 
an impious and cursed work, that substitutes might for 
right, fact for principle, matter for spin^ man for God , 
a work fatal to every repubhean institution, a ’work 
whose programme— eswpresscd, in our opinion, clearly 
enough at Pans t in September 1835— is being carried 
out at Cracow by force, m Switzerland by dishonour ' 

For certainly you would not dare to tell a cultured 
countiy — you would not dare to tell us at least, unless 
you hirttcd it half ashamed— that your conduct is 
perfectly independent and Cee from foreign inspiration 
The latter is transparent on every hand, it betrays itself 
in your shghtest acts , it strews your path with contra- 
dictions j it dweets your enquiries, draws up your lists of 
proscription For two years you renounced the odious 
system which you have now unfortunately revived, you 
gave a pledge of tolerance and oblivion , those very men 

* Lwnt, a memorandum book m which is wntten by employers 
the date of the entry into, or discharge from, service, of their work- 
‘ men or servants 
t Sec Note, p 5 
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against whom you have now unearthed a musty decree, 
lived among you for two years, seen and known by all 
your agents , you had them under your hand, you were 
able to judge dieir conduct, you told them imphcitly, at 
least, to live free and tranquil and now, m a moment, 
you set upon them with a strange energy, with a kind 
of blind fury, which does not even allow you time to 
await the result of your enquiries It has followed, too, 
the events of Cracow, the pretended discovenes that 
hue no other foundation than the word of some Russian 
Or Austnan sergeant-major, the demands made by 
Powers that enaoach on your prerogatives, the secret 
dispatches whose eMstence the want of publicity m 
National affairs enabled you to conceal but not deny 
And you call yourselves mdependent ' You pretend it 
was the discovery of a conspiracy that started your 
persecutions, while already, before even the results of 
the Zunch enquiry are known, you drew up lists of 
ninety victims that were published m the newspapers 
twenty days ago I You say you are hunting the guilty > 
you tell us the government persecutions arc directed 
only agiinsi ihose who arc implicated in a plot whose 
design lias not even been proved all the same, there 
figure at the head of your lists of prescription, inserted m 
your cirnihn to the [wha and the Cantonal authonties, 
lilt names of peaceful, inoffensive men, while all the 
informauon you have been able to collect proves their 
comp’tit innocence' You assert that the pnncipal 
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agents of the pretended conspiracy ate paid from abroad, 
ahd all the time you most know that while you have in 
your liands die proof of a correspondence between one 
of tliem and the agent of a foreign Court, you only 
display power against a few poor workmen, you vent 
your anger solely against a few defenceless exiles, you 
do not ask the foreign Go\cmmcnts to recall their 
guilty agents ; you are tender to men whose errand is 
to establish in your country a kind of occult Govern- 
ment, a secret police, a centre^ as has been proved again 
and again, of disorder and espionage and corruption 

Then do not speak, or profime with your lips, the 
sawed words— Fatherland and Independence The 
People, who through all this have remained pure and 
innocent, and who one day will make reparation for 
your crimes— the People alone have now the right to 
utter those words without a blush of shame 

III. 

Bienne, / niy li, 1836 

If there is one thing— after God and our love— that 
we can presenbe as a solace to those who suffer for 
the holy Cause, it is the undeniable homage which our 
enemies themselves tender to hberty of thought and 
the omnipotence of Ideas by their savage and relent- 
less persecutions 

Fifty years ago men punished deeds, the material act, 
the violation of what was called the sovereign majesty. 
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rebellion against authonty, insubordination towards any 
established order of things They vented their 'anger 
against the individual who was guilty of open violence 
No punishment was too great for the wicked man who 
dared to put his hand to the forbidden tree, but you 
could with prudence and skill teach mth impunity that 
no forbidden fruit existed Men were tortured and 
condemned to death , but death was chastisement, and 
torture was vengeance Justice was puatiwe, but not 
prtmtnttBt Authonty was supported on one side by the 
executioner, on the other by the scholar The peasant 
that dared to lift his hand against the noble who ravished 
his wife was sent to languish in prison, but people 
laughed at Molibre’s saUres on the nobles without 
weighing their importance Actions were crushed , ideas 
were only despised Honours were showered on Voltiiire 
the destroyer , but Galas and Dc Barry were dragged to 
the scaffold 


Today all is changed Pnnapia themselves are 
attacked men are only regarded as their embodimenti 
the living sj-mbols whom the enemy tries to destroy, 
but prefers to vilify, if the chance presents itself 
I^as are persecuted, the purer and more virtuous 
ey are the greater the imtation they arouse The 
reactionary, the immoral revolutionist, the man who is 
disorderly from habit or native vice, are struck at, 
Uhout passion or iiolencc but woe to the men who 
. ‘’’““Shts with an aureole of faith and 
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disinterested devotion, and embody in them their very 
life, who dare to unfold them before the eyes of all, 
a spotless flag, a God in the sanctuary Woe to the 
men who make the revolutionary idea the most holy of 
'apostblates, and keep it unspotted from the vulgar stains 
that tildmiuahm might soil it with , who wish to unite 
It to the Humanitarian Tradition, and identify it with 
the continuous and progressive revelation by which God 
pours his Spirit on the masses of mankind t For them 
thwe IS neither pity nor truce. War to the Press' 
War to Association m any form I War to every pre- , 
, sentiment of the future 1 This is the fundamental idea 
that guides persecution to-day Proseacttoaofiendencies 
has been invented They have matenahsed all that 
IS most prophetic, most ideal, in the manifestation of 
man’s spiritual nature The phrase propagandism has 
been discovered — an admirably elastic term that em- 
braces everythmg and defines nothing— and apphed to 
everything and used to condemn everything Literary 
Young Germany is persecuted as well as political Young 
Germany. Prraces have learned that every new literary 
School leads up m the very nature of things to a new 
pohbcal School, and that to every stage of intdlectual 
emancipation there is a corresponding stage of material 
emancipation They vent their anger on the proscribed, 
not because there is any reason to fear their immediate 
action— It IS well known that they have no material 
for It— but from dread of their double consecration 
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of misfortune and virtue The vice that enervates the 
mind, the traiBc that prostitutes it, have been elevated 
to a system Everywhere, where it is possible, they 
are organising hostile opinion, rather than terror , 
because the fonner, it is hoped, will kill the 
while the latter only attacks the form They are anMOus, 
above all things, to introduce immorality among us. 
Thieis is placed at the head of royal France Polignac 
IS rejected It is a complete system organised to that 
end 

It IS, indeed, possible to pot one man hors de comlat, 
even a number of men, an entire j>arty, but not an 
Idea Now, the power that cames withm itself the 
condemnation of every illegitimate, or arbitmry, or im- 
moral Authorit)', IS precisely this power of Ideas — of 
Ideas alone This is why Anthonty tries to smotlier 
them wherever and however it can it finds no other 
way to save itself 

This IS why we were called dreamers, Utopians, in- 
ventors of ideas, why we were mocked at for our 
supposed mysticism, our religious conception, our 
application of idealism to politics And now we are 
treated as conspirators, we arc called plotters of 
treason, the Conservative party bespatters us with 
all their venom , we have all the hate of those who 
feel their doom is near The daily press of the 
Aftstotrai) strives to rake together at the doors of the 
Emlnsucs, insult and calumny against us The men 
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“ of a Power that is false to its own ongm threaten to 
crash us Men have come, through a senes of sophisms, 
to the behef that every beacon of light is a call to re- 
bellion, that every effort of thought must lo&llibly be 
connected with a conspiracy 
, What IS the reason of this change? Is it not, 
perhaps, the most expliat testimony of the mighty 
power latent in the very least of those ideas that but 
yesterday were still treated with contempt. Can we 
have advanced so far as to have fratennsed fhot/gM 
and aclm} Or, mdeed, in other words, is not per- 
chance, iJtmight itself an action and gifted with its 
powers and charactenshcs? 

This IS the first idea that suggested itself after the last 
domiciliaiy visit with which we were honoured And 
the same idea arises from the whole question of the 
exiles, from all that has been said and done dunng the 
past few weeks We mention it now for the sake of 
those men who, although mscnbed with us in the same 
party, and acceptmg the same flag, have — through 
impatience, or lack of intelligence, or because it was the 
fashion— attacked us in the past as idealogues who are a 
hindrance in the struggle, and who neglect facts to lose 
themselves m some vague search after the impossible. 

How could we so often stir the anger of men, power- 
ful from rank or influence, if we were nothing but 
dreamers, if out voice of calmness and conviction, that 
preaches pnnciples alone, were nothing but an empty 
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sound in the midst of the stnfe ? MTiy do the fnends of 
the anstocracy, or of the conservative doctrines prevalent 
among us, shoncr so large a share of their vulgar msults 
and foolish threats upon us, if our mission is never to 
realise any of our beliefs for the People whom they 
Ignore or hate? 

Translate your beliefs into action, you say, well and 
good But why do those who worship factt, and reduce 
politics to a question of formal government, of adminis- 
trative machinery, of mere economic reforms, why do 
they never translate their conceptions into facts? Let 
them point to a single one of their practical remedies 
uhose efBcacy can be proved sufficiently to secure its 
being tested And if th^ succeeded in getting even 
ono accepted, let them tell us whether that remedy did 
not, a few months after, prove valueless, and whether the 
improvements it was to produce were not monopohsed 
by one class alone — ^by that class which possesses and 
jealously keeps, for its own advantage, every avenue to 
the administration of the State All jiartial reforms 
imposed on a Society, corrupt and rotten at heart, are 
but instruments m favour of this class, since it alone, in 
the actual constitution of Society, is in a position to 
obtain any benefit from them 
IVe too, equally with them, might m our turn suggest, 
when necessary, new admmistjativc or economic regula- 
^ns. But what good would come of it? Would they 
^ accepted? Or rather, would they not perhaps bo 
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^ Accepted in such a manner as to waip them before long 
from their true purpose— the social and general good? 

Every Revolution is building on the sand that claims 
to change the subjict without modifying the a^nt, or, 
m other words, that seeks to realise its own purpose, 
without effecting, m the name of some faith, or enthus- 
iasm, or of the consecration of great pnnaples, some 
degree of moral reform in the men who have to achieve 
It We are building on the rock By connecting 
politics with a philosophy of life, by raising them to the 
height of a rehgious conception, and by subordinating 
their results to a vast scheme of universal education, we 
shall indeed be later m attaining our purpose but most 
assuredly we shall consummate it once and for ever 

To-day— after forty years of sangumaiy e\pencnces, 
after delusions such, that (if anything could justify 
despair when the salvation of all is at stake) the 
cowardly despondency that doramates a whole genera- 
tion at the present day, would be sufficient apology- 
to-day, France herself is constrained to confess that she 
has not sufficiently matured her thought, and has there- 
fore to set to work agam Germany, the land of dreamers, 
that has devoted the whole of her time to prepanng the 
field of ideas, experiences to-day the greatest difficulty m 
abandoning it for the field of practice and facts, but 
be assured every step she takes upon the latter field will 
be I an impensliable conquest It is probable that she 
Will progress lery slowly, nevertheless, we may be certain 
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that she will neither stop nor retrace her steps Her 
Revolution may be delayed much longer than we could 
wish , but we firmly believe its results will be permanent 
and fruitful 

Let us then pursue our way, continue our slow pro- 
cedure as stwtrs of ideas, mTten of thought We know 
well what is our goal Until to-day you have deluded 
us with treacherous promises and foolish hopes, and 
never won us a single important conquest By always 
beckoning us on to an immediate realisation of oar 
hopes, you have made us lose precious time And now, 
to make up for it, we must have the consecration of 
ideas But remember we will never again turn aside 
our face from the goal, we will press towards it without 
ceasing, and, be assured, when we cancel an nftn, we 
cancel with it a whole seriK of /acls, and when we 
teach a new idea, wc prepare the way for a new and 
complete senes of matenal reforms that will result from 
it, not at once perhaps, but infallibly some day 
The unjust Powers with whom we fight know this 
and cuiso us • but their anathema is lost m the void 
like a straw home h) the wind The seed wc sow will 
lake root m soil that martyrs’ blood has hallowed, and 
germinate beneath the breath of God And, if the plants 
at grow from it shall shoot only on our graven our 
soids will bless God, and rejoice in another world 
Pmccutc us then, but tremble I One day, before 
ames that, at the Roman Senate’s order, were con- 
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suming Cretnutius Coidus’ Histoty, a Roman exclaimed, 
“ Throw me also upon that pyre, for I know those boob 
by heart " Yet a httle while and Humanity will reply 
with such a cry to your petty persecutions. You stnke 
doivn a few men, but the idea escapes your blows It is 
immortal It gains a giant’s strength in the fiiry of the 
storm. Like a diamond, its splendour waxes brighter 
as every stroke that cuts it For every instance of its 
working that yon crush, it will find ten more. From 
day to day it penetrates and incarnates itself more and 
more in the conscience of Humanity , and, when you 
have emptied your anger and violence upon a few 
indiwduals who are only its forerunners, it will nse 
before you in all its democratic majesty It will sweep 
'over your heads hke the sea over the sand, and destroy 
even the very memory of your resistance 




,AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 

A Sir,— A lthough we saw one another 

IVl something spnnging 

’ from the heart in our shabng of hands, which 

I have never forgotten , and now that you are plunged 
deep m gnef, I remember it again, and feel as if I wanted 
to shake hands again and to tell you; ‘I do gneve 
with you Be strong m soul death is a sacred thing 
and ought to be felt as such keep sorrowful for the 
one you love, but let not your sorrow be the dry, 
barren atheistic sorrow of those who cannot look beyond 
this earth it would be a degradation of both yours 
and his own soul ’ 

“ I do not know what you beheve or disbeheve m 
7 do not believe m any existing rehgion, and cannot, 
therefore, be suspected of blmdly following some tra- 
dition or educational influence But I have been 
thinking, deeply as I was capable of, all my hfe, about 
our law of life I have been looking for it through 
,the history of mankmd, and withm my own conscience, 
and I have reached a conviction, never more to be 

shaken, that there is no such thing as Death, that 

ass 
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Life cannot be without being for ever, that indefinite 
progression is the law of life, that eveiy capabilitji, 
every thought, every aspiration given to us ttmf have 
Its practical development, that we have ideas, thoughts, 
aspirations, which go far beyond the possibility of our 
terrestrial life , that the very fact of our having them, 
and of our being unable to trace them to our senses, 

IS a proof that they come to -us from beyond earth, 
and may he realised out of it, that nothing except 
/urns of being perish here down, and that to thinh 
that we die, because our form dies, is the same thing 
as to think that the worker is dead because his imple- 
iiients have been weanng out 
“Since that belief came to me, tested likewise by 
intellect and heart, by mind and love, 1 have lost all 
— a sister excepted— that was dear to me in my own 
country I grieved, and gneve still , but never despair- 
ingly I felt the sacredness of Death I felt new 
duties of love arising before me I felt that 1 ivas 
never to forget the dear lost ones , that I ivas to grow 
truer, more loving towards others, more active in fulfil- 
ling duties, for their sake and mine I felt that they 
would gneve if I did not do so I felt that my doing 
so would probably hasten the moment in which we 
would meet again and fulfil the pledge contained m 
true, earnest, terrestrial love Before eveiy grave I 
tried to improve, I kept faithful to the departed, and 
therefore sadder and sadder at their leaving me one 
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after the other, but firm and faithful to the feeling 
that my love is not a mere sensation, but a higher 
and holier thing, the budding of the flower, and a 
promise and, a pledge that it will bloom Out elsewhere, 
just 'as the flower has fts roots under the soil and 
expands above. 

“ I wish that the same feeling was in you 1 cannot 
’pretend to awaken it within you if it is not there, 
although a noble tradition of the most powerful souls 
on earth has proclaimed it as I do But let my having 
ventured to express it now to you prove, at least, that 
I have never lost the recollection of our meeting, and 
that I deeply sympathise with you and your wife m 
your loss and sorrow— Ever faithfully yours, 

'■JOSEPH MAZZINI." 

2 Onslow TouRACb, 

Fulham Road, b.W, 

Mty %th. 




APPENDIX. 

NOTE ON THE REVOLUTION or 1831 

The Revolution of Central Italy m 1831 was a sequel of the 
July Revolution in France The Parisian Carbonan had 
been industriously connecting the threads of revolution in 
North and Central Italy Early in February it broke out 
in Modena and Bologna, and within a fortnight all but a 
fraction’of the Papal States and the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma, the mass in fact of Central Italy, with the exception 
of Ibscany, were in full revolt The temporal power was 
abolished, a National Assembly was decreed, the Pope 
was on thejjpomt of flight The Bolognese government 
had relied on French promises to protect them against 
Austrian aggression One of the formulas of the July 
Revolution had been, that no nation should be allowed to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of another The French 
mmisters had protested that France would never allow 
the principle of non-mtervention to be violated, and had 
promisd to fight if Austria sent troops into the revolted 
provinces At the same time they were sending Mettermch 
private assurances to the contrary, and soon afierwards, 
throwing off the mask, they declared that “the blood of 
Frenchmen belongs to France alone ” Free from French 
oppositioo, die Austnans easily overran Parma and Modena 
When the Modenese forces retired mto Romagna, the 
Provisional Government at Bologna, m pedantic observ- 
ance of the non-mtervennon formula, still hoping against 
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light that France Mould insist on its obscnancc by Austria, 
regarded them as belligerents entering a neutral temtoty 
and disarmed them “ None of our pcopli^” they said, 

" shall take part in our neighbours’ quarrels " Their fears 
gave the he to their high-sounding phrases of Italian unity 
and nationalit), and took the life out of the struggle. A 
feeble retreat to Ancona, varied by some spinted figbtmg 
on the part of the volunteers at Rimini, m.is folloncd by 
complete surrender, and, though the Revolution broke out 
again at the end of the year, it u.is easily suppressed by 
the Pap, it troops 

The rc\ elution has been, perhaps, over-hardly cntiDsed 
by Mazani and others, The irresolution and incompetency 
of its leaders, their pcdaniie belief m phtascs, their in- 
capacity to guide, admit of no defence. Tlic Inn yets and 
professors who directed it had small experience of public 
life They thought they could sway men by maxims, and 
despised the spiritual forces tluitlare the hfe-blood on 
revolution And so the people welcomed the revolution, 
but after the first few days had no enthusiasm for it They 
chose their depuhes for the Assembly, but were never made 
to feel their own responsibility and place in the new order 
Men who under good leadership would have fought and per- 
haps conquered, found themselves isolated and paralysed, 
and resigned with hardly a struggle to the old hated rule. 
And yet it was in advance of the revolutions of Naples and 
Piedmont ten years before In some respects it went 
ahead of popular feeling, and the abolition of the temporal 
power scandalized the masses outside the great cities “It 
accentuated, though with a somewhat uncertain voice, the 
nationalist bearings of the democratic movement Itahan 
hberahsm too had broadened since rfiai. It had, 'spread 
the army to the lawyers and tradesmen and artisans 
Democracy no longer paraded in military full-dress 'it had 
become bourgeois and unostentatious, and if it 'lacked 
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capadty and cnthnsiasm, it had gained in a certain plain 
solidity There was a disinterestedness and probity about 
it that testified to the new spmt Social reform had been 
absent from the programmes of the earber revolutionists , 
it had now, jJare Maiam, -come to the front, and the first 
days of fredom^haa'^h^HSilntai®^ by a long list of 
practical impr^p^^tS.m law and tpmtili^and social 
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